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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GoonpD sAVvUCB,” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


POG roreeeres 


Pee Ran T ee tes meneeeees 





In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, 


Oilmen generally throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and Labels. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE —— THE BEST ARTICLES 


oom TD HANE’S. 


Penders— Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6 
Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c 
Baths— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





A.D. 1700. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. 
Blectro Forks—Table, from 26s.; Dessert, 17s, 
o Spoons, ,, ie, |S eee 17s. 


Blectro Tea & Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £18. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s. 
Electro Cruets, 6 Glass, from 32s. to £5 5s, 

Py Liqueurs, from 40s. to £5 5s. 
Lamps— Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 


Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 





Bedsteads— Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s.; 8-do.. 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
China and Glass— Dinner and Tea Services, &c. 
Kitcheners—from 3 ft., £3 5s. to £25. 

Kitchen Utensils— Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Roilers, &c. 








ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED Pee GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & Co, (xing watism sect.) LONDON BRIDGE, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


AND 


TABLE DELICACIES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTE, and other Condiments 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part LX., New Serires,—Decemser, 1873, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER, © 
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FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 
They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine-can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
oar wig the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and 
comfort 














Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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OWES . 
To Her Majesty ||/, cy yy, . 7 ret 


> £ 
the Queen. x» \ 
y \ Zt f \ vA \ BAS w\'Zo\') \ wA Wales. 


H I.H.GRAND DUCHESS MARIE.—“ Messrs. O’Retmtiy, Dunne & Co., Irish Poplin 


« “ Manufacturers, have been favoured with an order from Her Imperial Highness for a magnificent selection of 
“their beautiful fabrics, which have obtained a world-wide celebrity. Some clan-tartans are included in the 
“ selections.”—IRIsH TIMEs. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE & Co., Manufacturers to the Queen, 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
N.B. —Lastrous Black Poplins as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, 


SCOTCH TARTAN 8 FOR CHILDREN. 
Patterns BR ‘ost-free. Parcels delivered Carnage Paid. 














MAPLE & C°-s | 


FURNITURE. 


Carpets MAHOGANY WING WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 


Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas, ditto, in Painted Wood, 
with Plate Glass Doors, 5$ Guineas. 


Carpets BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 


SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
Carp ets from 12 to 20 Guineas ; the Evcenre Easy Cuarr, 25s.; Couch to 


correspond, $3 Guineas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, from £5 to £25. 


Carpets  anqueTERIE CABINETS from 2 Guineas: 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 44 Guineas. 


Carpets DINING TABLES IN MAHOGANY & OAK; 


from 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE iiGUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in Three Days; saving time, trouble, and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
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GLENFIELD 


STARCH + Her Majesty's Laundry. 


If there are any Laprns who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen's Laundregs, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


is the only kind used in 








See Deuteronomy, chap, xii., verse 23. 


CLARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases and Sores of all kinds, it is a never failing and permanent cure. 


It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Uleers, 


Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cares Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From Whatever cause arising. 








As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, lls each—sufficient to effect a permanent 


eure in the great majority of long-standing cases— BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS through. 


out the United Kingdom and the World, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, HighSt., Lincoln, Wholesale; All Patent Medicine Houses, 


WATERS QUININE WINE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the weak. It behoves the public to see that 
they obtain WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 
at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold 
by all grocers at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & SON, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
Aunts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


snoS. ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
Cove i 


ESTABLISHED Forty YEARS 
\dvie2 As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
a 2 PPP? EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 


UY ee hrecapiy FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


Se tal 
oats 


\ ANN & ALBERT; 


2% PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W> 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 


Are the nized Remedies for the large list of Diseases 
common to this season.—Hoarsenesss, Hnskiness, Chronic 
Cough, Enlarged Glands, Mumps, Stiff Neck, Diphtheria, 
Ulcerated Tonsils, and Malignant Sore Throat, often fatal 














Sold universally in pots at 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 


None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


these preparation is one of the benefits which the 

science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered 3 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 

rsons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
his as one of the most important discoveries of the present 


























ge. | 
1 ‘ } These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement | 
in Scarletina, yield steadily to the salutary powers pro-| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease | 
duced by rubbing this Ointment briskly near the affected vital part. | 


: attacking ony 
part. In disease completeness is far more precious than | Sold by Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 94. 
rapidity of cure. the box. 















































ADVERTISEMENTS, 





MACMILLAN & Cos 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





With Illustrations by S. E. WALLAcE. 


STORIES. By the late JOHN FRANCIS 
Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


4s. 6d. 


Lawson. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 


ALL TIMES AND ALL LANDS. Gathered and 
narrated anew, by the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” New Edition. With Twenty Illustrations 
by. Friticnu. Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. The best Popular 


Fairy Stories, selected and rendered anew. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition. 

With Coloured Iilustrations and Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of *‘ Ridicula Rediviva” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WON- 


DERLAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. Crown 8vo, 
with Forty-two Illustrations by TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, 
6s. 40th Thousand. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By LEWIS 
CARROLL. With Fifty Illustrations by TENNIEL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. 33rd Thousand. 

Stories. 


TALES AT TEA-TIME: Fairy 
By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Il- 
lustrated by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


| MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. By E. 


H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Lllustrated 
Wa W. Brunton. Crown $vo, cloth gilt, 5s, Fifth 
ition. 


CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. By 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ’ Fifth Edition. 


| STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. By 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P._ With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Fourth 
Edition. 


| RIBBON STORIES. By Lady Barker. 


Ilustrated by C.O. MuRRaAy. Second hdition. Globe 
8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


STORIES ABOUT. By Lady 


With Lllustrations. Globe 8vo, clot 
Third Eaition. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE. 


BARKER. With Illustrations. 
4s.6d. Second Edition. 


Barker. 


gilt, 4s. 62, 


By Lady 


Globe 8vo, gilt, 


| A 








QUEER FOLK. By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGHSSEN, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD: 


[ This day. 
and other Fairy 


Illustrated by S, E. Watuer. 


MAGUIRE, MP. 
[This day. 


-SYBIL’S BOOK. By Lady BARKER. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 


[ Immediately. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the best Poets. 


Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


With Illustrations by J. 
[ This day. 


IN THE GOLDEN SHELL. A Story 


of Palermo. By LINDA MAZINI. Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


THE RUNAWAY. By the Author of 


“ Mrs. pastaghante Journal.” Illustrated. Globe 
8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


PS AND QS. By C. M Yonge, 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Llustrated. 
Third Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF PRINCE PERRY- 


PETS. By LOUISA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 
Illustrated. New Edition. 4to, 3s. 6d, 


New Edition. 


s/CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir 


SAMUEL W. BAKER. Tenth Thousand. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author 


of “When I was a Little Girl.” INustrated by 
Fré.icn. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s.6d. Third Edition. 


WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL: 
Stories for Children. By the Author of ‘' St. Olave’s.” 
Illustrated by L. Frinicu. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD: Tales 


from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. 
KEARY. New Edition. With [ilustrations. 48. 62. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 


for a LAND BABY. By CANON BEINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations by Sir Nog, Pato and P. SK&L- 
Ton. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for 


My Children. By CANON KINGSLEY. New 
Euition With Coloured Lllustrations. Extra fcap. 


TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re- 


narrated by HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,cloth, extragilt, 5s. Fourth 
dition. 








London, W.C. 








*.* MACMILLAN & Co.’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, suitable for Presentation, will be forwarded post free 
on application to Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE, 
OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. 


Tite attention of Pareuts cannot be too specially directed to the 

mportance of keeping Childreu’s Heads thoroughly clean; it is a well 

known fact that children suffer very much from scurf or deposit on 

the tender scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to 

MARK eradicate. A fine head of hair certainly depends upon keeping the 
* skin of the head free from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of 


the hair may develop themselves in a perfect healthy condition; on 
d this depends the foundation of a luxurious and abundant head of hair 
q 








so much admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince 
the most sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE astonishing 


R RED: curative preperties. Price 3s., carriage free for 3s. 6d. 
EGISTE MAZET &CO., 109, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON. 











JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 


KINAHAN’S . LL... WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S ..LL. WHISEHY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


IN BOXES, 1s. 1:d., 2s, Od., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


THE GREAT CORN AND WART CURE. | 
ROBINSON’S PATENT CORN SOLVENT 


Supersedes plai-ters and all other applications for THE EASY AND EFFECTUAL REMOVAL CF 
CORNS and WARTS. This preparation is introduced to the public to supply a want long felt by a 
numerous class of sufferers, compelled to endure the torture of Corns and the unsightly and v- Remehe Po 
possession of Warts. The Solvent acts upon Corns or Waris by penetrating and destroying vitality in 
the roots, thus enabling nature to throw off the diseased cn'ticle or excrescencos, and leaves the skin ina 
healthy condition. Its application is very simple, and by following the directions given the most 
obstinate corn or wart may be removed without pain. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles at 74d. and 
134d. or free by post for 9d. or 15d. instamps, from the Proprictor, B. ROBINSON, Chemist ,Manchester. 


DR. ROBERTS'S 


L873. 
CEltuapmerom saveanesn? |THE GHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Proved by more thau Sixty Years’ experience as an invaluable 
remedy rd ae of ere . a, Burns, Scalds, OF 

Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflame yes, and Scorbutic yy 

Eruptions. Sold in Pots at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. each. ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Dr. Roberts's Pilule Antiscrophula, Conpuctep By CILARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 
Oue of the best Alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a mild 
and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken without iT 


confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 
# englesaie by the Proprietor. BEACH & BARNICOTT PRICE FOURPENCE, 

Fholesale by the Proprietor. AC r: BARNICOTT , > PIT — acwen » 
at their Uispensary, Bridport, and by all respectable | ,. be TLL BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER ast. | 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. To be obtained of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. || 










































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 








¢. . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


" Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 





| 
a 








KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to be an 
almost national complaint. Hence the prevalence of Ly- 
FLAMATION OF THE CHEST, BRONCHITIs, ASTHMA, and 
CoNsUMPTION. In alli cases relief, and in many cure, is 
effected by a careful use of 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLE. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES, 
Window Glass of all kinds. 
PAINTED & STAINED GLASS 


Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. 











CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, 


PEA SOUP in Gne Minute. 


; PREPARED WITH 
SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOUR and LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT, seasoned and flavoured. 
In Packets, 1d., 2d., & 6d ; and Tins, 1s. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
RARE WORK OW FREEMASONRY, 


Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknow- 
ledged by the Craft. 


THE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT 

FREEMASON RY, as taughtinall the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and accepted Masons of 
England, embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- 
monies, the Opeving and Closing in the Three Degrees, 
Questions to Candidates before being Passed and Raised, 
the Initiation. Passing and Raising, the Tracing Boards, &c. 

Sent post free on receipt of 8s. 6d. (or before remittance 
is made, if desired). 








Payable to 
A. E. MASON (P.M., 30°) 
Bauk Top View, Richmond, Yks.; 
or from 
ELLIOT STOCK, €2, Paternoster Row, Loudon; 
or through any Bookseller. 
ProsPEcTus FREB. 


LONDON. 


DONTO ZS 


4 e 
FOR THE, TEED CUMS BREATH 
FOR 


OWLAND’S ODONTO. 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


| Of unparalleled suecess during the last seventy years in 
| Promoting the Growth, Restoring, and Improving the 
Human Hair. Prices 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to 
| four sma!l), 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. : 


| 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and 
Beautifying the Complexion, eradicating ail Cutaneous 
Defects, aud rendering the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “*ROWLANDS’ ” Articles, 








OBERT COCKS and CO.'S NEW PART SONGS, for 

Four Voices (post free for two stamps each), i.e. “ God 

Save the Queen,” “ Far Away,” “Happy be thy Dreams,” 

“A Rose in Heaven,” “God Bless our Sailor Prince,” and 
“God Bless the Prince of Wales,” four stamps each. 


OBERT COCKS and Co.’s highly popular ELEMEN- 
TARY WORKS. — Hamilton's Modern Instructions 
for the Piano, 915th Edition, 4s.; Hamilton’s Modern In- 
structions for Singing, 45th Edition. 5s.: Clarke’s Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, 153rd Edition, 1s.; Hamilton's 
Dictionary of 3 500 Musical Terms, 105th Edition, 1s ; Clarke's 
Catechism of Thorough Bass, 2s.; G. F. West's Questions 
| Relating to the Theory of Music, 11th Edition, Is. 


ae GARDEN PARTY QUADRILLE, for the Piano- 

forte. Composed by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 
Illustrated Title. 4s. The samo, as Pianoforte Duet, 4s. ; 
post free for twenty-four stamps each. 


VHE MOSELLE QUADRILLE, for the Pianoforte. Com- 

posed by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. Illustrated 

Title, 4s. The same, as Piano Duet, 4s.; post free at half 
price in stamps. 


is VOCAL DUETS.—The followling popular Songs 
are now ready as Duets for Soprano and Contralto. 
4s. each, post freo for twenty-four stamps each. 
A Rosein Heaven (Abt). The Liquid Gem (Wrighton). 
Far Away (M. Lindsay; ). Her Bright Smile(Wrighton). 
Tired (M. Lindsay). The Bridge (M. Lindssy). 
Too Late (M. Lindsay). Happy be Thy Dreams. 
Lowat Thy eeet (M. Lindsay). | The Hills of Light (Abt). 


RUILT A BRIDGE OF FANCIES. Song, by the 
Composer of “ Fading Away,” &c. 
“ 4 melody with much grace and feeling.”— Court Circular. 
“A charming melody.”— Liverpool Journal. 
As a pianoforte solo, 48.; free by post 24 stamps eech. 
OBIN: New Song. Words and Music by the Composer 
R of * Fading Away,” “I Built a Bridge of Fancies,” &c. 


| 38-3 post free for 18 stamps. ; : 
“ Easy, pretty, and catching.” —Vide News of the World, 


HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words by REA. 

Music by C. PINSUTI. Pronounced by many con- 

noisseurs to be his best song. Price 3s.; post free for 18 
stamps. 


| N SHADOWLAND. New Sone. Words by REA. Music 
iI by C. PINSUTI. 3s.; free by post, 18 stamps. “A 
most charming composition for a contralto or baritone 
voice.”"—Vide the Hour. ‘‘Where poet and musician go 
hand in hand the effect must be pleasing, as in this song.” 
--Vide Cheltcnham Looker-On. 


London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington 
| Street. Order of all Musiesellers. 



































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “LITTLE WANZER” AGAIN TRIUMPHANT. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS ar rz VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


HAVE BEEN GAINED BY 


THE LITTLE WANZER SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines have been awarded the Highest Prize Medals throughout the world wherever they have competed 
with other Michines, having reached the climax of Superiority, at Vienna, where, in competition with all tle chief 
English and American Maehines, they have been awarded the TWO HIGHEST MEDALS given to any Company or 
Firm in the Sewing Machine Trade. For Prospectuses and Particulars apply to the Head Offices of the Company, 


4, Great Portland Street, London, W. ; or their Branch Office, East Street, Brighton. 


~  CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN H’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be te most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYN Z& is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYN E acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYN E effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c 


“ It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. 0. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“ I consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland, 

“‘ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been ra g fearfully, 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 











CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

CauTron.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See 7J'imes, 13th July, 1854, 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s,each. Noneis genuine without the words ‘‘Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOKODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its superiority over all others. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d, 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 
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PRESENTS, BREAD, PASTRY & PUDDINGS 
Handsome, Useful, and Warranted Durable, USED IN THE 
suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christ- QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 
mas Gifts, in ALUMINIUM GOLD. MADE WITH 
Lady’s Watch and Chain at 30s. and 42s.; Long Guards, 
x aeatecas Game oak sia era coy| VEATMAW’S YEAST POWDER. 


10s. 6d.:; Portrait Lockets, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
L. LEAPMAN, Jeweller, 36, King William Street, CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
City, E.C. P.O.O. payable at Lombard Street. AND ALL GROCERS. 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 
BSENCE AND RETURN, FRANZ ABT’S THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song or 
New Song. “One of Franz Abt’s latest and most Duet, by W.C. LEVEY. “The Merry Month of May” 


taking compositions.”—Graphic, Oct, 25. 4s. is very simple but very pleasing, and will be popular.”— 
The Queen, Nov. 15. 3s. 





THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By 

BERTHOLD TOURS. This much-admired new HE RAFT. New Song. By CIRO PINSUTI. 
song may bo hed in B fat, for soprano or tenor; also in G, “ Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible 
for contralto or baritone. 48. song or scena asa boou. It is rarely that anything of such 


: importance is produced for this voice.”—Queen. 48. 
SMERALDA. — LEVEY’S Popular Song. 

“One of the brightest modern compositions of its 
kind.”—Standard. The song in D, E, and F, 4s.; for piano, HIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 
by Kuhe, 4s.; Richards, 4s.; Rochard, 2s. Waltzes by Lady BAKER'S New Song. “An elegant and 
Godfrey. 4s. fascinating ballad.”—Zhe Graphic, Oct. 25. 48 


| ers FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. New 
Song, by CIRO PINSUTI. “A very sweet song for NDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile Quad- 
|| soprano, which will wiu all hearts, gentle or simple alike.” — rille on popular Melodies, By CHARLES GODFREY. 
Queen, Nov. 15. 4s. “Very pretty and very easy; just the thing for juvenile 
- a 7 players. The illustrated title page is exceedingly good.”— 
IRGINIA GABRIEL’S BEST NEW SONGS. | Orchestra. 4s. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR'S WIFE? 4s. 
O WILLIE BOY COME HOME. 4s, 
THE PASSING SHIP. InAand©. 4s. jy HEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 
New Song. By Lady BAKER. “ This is more than 


OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS — charming: it isa highly meritorious composition, and will 
THE BETTER D not fail to please wherever it is heard.”— Queen, July 27. 43. 


LAND. 
PORTRY by Mrs. HEMANS. 4s. 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s 


) WE TWO WERS MAYING. ‘4s. 4 ’ > 
Sih tht nies be Pe HE MAY SONG, by W. C. LEVEY. Sung 
r A. fa pases in “ fatong _ Cleepaiee, b a 
y ria r eatre val Drury Lane. Three editions, C, D, an at, 
LOVE MY LOVE. By CIRO PINSUTI. 4s.each. ** Mr. Lewes success with the song “ Esmeralda” 
“Signor Pirsuti has produced nothing happier than | has induced him to essay the bolero character again, but 
the fresh, brilliant song before us, It is tunéful without | this time ina major key. He bas been equally successful, 
being common-place, and it is accompanied in masterly | and his “May Song” will rival its predecessor in popu- 
fashion.”—Queen. 43. larity.”—Queen, Nov. 15. 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLIGATIONS, — 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 5s. 


NOTICE._A NEW AND HANDSOME BOOK FOR CHILDREN, &c. 
HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for ‘‘Smalle Folke.” By 


8S. E. GAY. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Vignette by the Author, drawn on Wood by PERCIVAL 
SKELTON, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5a, 


EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard Literature : 


being a Miscellancous Collection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction. By W. FAIRLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By KATHARINE KING, Author of “The 


Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
IS IT FOR EVER? By KATE MAINWARING. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
KITTY’S RIVAL. By SYDNEY MOSTYN, Author of “The 


Surgeon’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
NOTICE.-NEW STORY SUITABLE FOR GIRLS, &c. 
FLORENCE; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By FRANCIS ARM. 


STRONG. Crown 8ve, 5s. cloth. 
“ It is impossible not to be interested in the story from beginning to end.”—Examiner. 


THE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 83 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, PUBLISHER, 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 






































THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The ** GLOBE ” says :—“ TayLorn BrorueErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THEOBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and arare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA abeve all others. 
“ For HOMCEOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage,” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 











FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” GANDLES, 


tm Improved in Color. Improved in Burning. Made in all Sizes and , 
Sold Everywhere. i 


THE CELEBRATED “UNITED SERVICE’’ SOAP 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
*,* Usenoother. See names of J.C. & J. Fieip on each Tablet. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE ian Tablets 4d. and 6d. each. 


FIELD’S PATENT AERATED (HOLLOW) CANDLES, y 


for Preventing Guttering. 


[WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES ' 


are economical, keep upright, and the dangerous use of paper is avoided. 


FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES 


are Safe, Cleanly, and render Paper and Scraping needless. 

















_ PATENT 
CORN FLOUR 
Prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE, 
AND NOT LIABLE TO FERMENT. 


With Milk, for Children's Diet, 
Is extensively used in all parts of the World. 











It is constantly necessary to caution the Public against interested 
and ignorant misrepresentations depreciating Brown and Polson’s 
Corn Flour, and recommending some very profitable preparation 
instead. 
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AT HER MERCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &. &c. 


—~— 
CHAPTER VII. A NEW PROFESSION. 


ReabeERr, have you ever lived in lodgings ? 
If so, you cannot fail to have observed 
that your landlady is in the enjoyment of 
all those Woman’s Rights for which so 
many of her sisterhood are so vainly cla- 
morous ; that her domestic sway is supreme, 
and that her husband is very literally “ no- 
where.” If you see him at all (which is 
unusual), it is always in a subordinate 
capacity ; if you hear him address his wife 
—‘answer” her in the sense that that 
“hussy” the servant-girl understands the 
phrase, he never does—it is in meek and 
deferential accents. Under the course of 
treatment to which he is subjected, he not 
seldom succumbs altogether, which is why 
so many landladies are widows; but if he 
lives, he plays second fiddle in the matri- 
monial duet. If, being yourself a lady, and 
interested in the triumphs of your sex, you 
inquire of his wife how this most desirable 
state of things has been brought about, she 
will plump down, uninvited, on the nearest 
chair, begin to rock herself to and fro, and 
presently burst into tears. “ He’d need do 
all he could, ma’am,” she explains, “ and 
never cross me in anything while the breath 
is in him, for when I married him I was 
well- -to-do in the world, and he has brought 
ruin upon me.’ 

It may have been drink, or it may have 
been a passion for bagatelle, or even skit- 
tles (for some men are very low in their 
tastes); but he has spent her money, and 
surely the least he can do in reparation is 
to constitute himself her slave. In China 
the villain would probably have lost him- 
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self, after all else was gone, to some anta- 
gonist at cards or dice; but that being im- 
possible in a civilised country, his services 
are his ruined wife’s—“ and very little use, 
Heaven knows, he is to me.”’ 

Now Lucullus Mansion was a glorified 
lodging-house, the very pink and perfection 
of one, but still a lodging-house—and what 
holds good of the least holds good of the 
lordliest, in such cases; its mistress, Mrs. 
Hodlin Barmby, had been ruined by the 
husband over whom she now reigned. This 
mischance had not been owing to bagatelle, 
nor yet to skittles. Mr. Hodlin Barmby 
was a gentleman by birth and taste, and 
had lost his wife’s money where he had 
lost his own, years before, in a gentle- 
manly way, on Epsom Downs. He was the 
younger son of a baronet, and had had but 
four thousand pounds to lose, but such 
was his impulsive nature and so broad were 
his views, that he would have got rid with 
equal facility of forty thousand. The loas 
of his own patrimony affected him very 
little, but that of his wife’s went to his 
heart. ‘“ My dear,” said he, on the even- 
ing of that fatal Derby, “I have been a 
selfish scoundrel. You have only to endorse 
that statement and I'll blow out my x 

‘Stop, Charles,” cried his wife, impera- 
tively (up to that hour she had been the 
mildest of women, and permitted him to 
have his own way in everything). “ You 
have shown that there is nothing of that 
description to blow out; there is no use 
in crying over spilt milk, but henceforth 
permit me to manage matters. Will you 
do as I tell you; and let me hold our purse- 
strings in case there may be one day any- 
thing in it ?” 

“* My dear,” 
nity of which he was master, ‘ 
worldly goods—if I ever have 


said he, with all the solem- 
‘with all my 
any—I thee 
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endow. It is true I said that once before; 
but the obligations of the marriage service 
have a certain legal compulsion about them, 
like a tradesman’s bill, which is offensive 
to a man of honour ; this time you have my 
word as a gentleman. Henceforth I am 
entirely in your hands.” 

“Very good, Charles,” rejoined his wife, 
who never gave him one word of reproach 
for having ruined her, except what was 
implied in that form of address; up to 
that time, she had always called him 
“Charley,” but henceforth that playful 
diminutive was denied to him; the position 
she designed for him did not permit of 
it. ‘ Very good, Charles; I feel confident 
you will never repent it. You are doubt- 
less surprised at my receiving your bad 
news so coolly, but the fact is, the catas- 
trophe is only what I expected would hap- 
pen sooner or later, even at the moment 
when I accepted you.” 

“The deuce you did!” exclaimed her 
husband. 

“Yes, Charles,” she went on, “ a woman 
is always a fool when she is in love; but 
she is not always unconscious of the fact. 
However, as I say, I knew you would come 
to smash, as you had done before, and I 
laid my plans for this emergency long ago. 
I don’t say, mind, that they will recover 
the money you have lost to-day—but if 
they succeed as I expect they will do, they 
will enable us to live in comfort.” 

“That would be more than I deserve,” 
said Mr. Hodlin Barmby, meekly. 

‘Listen, Charles. You are not a clever 
man, but you are very nice. Everybody 
likes you, and would do anything for you, 
if they could, short of dipping their hands 
into their pockets i 

“T shouldn’t like them to do that,” put 
in Mr. Barmby, reddening. 

“You have nothing to do with it, sir,” 
replied the lady, firmly. ‘“ Please to re- 
member that it is I who am manager now. 
As it happens, however, we are agreed upon 
this point—I do not jntend to be under 
obligations to anybody. Let us add up our 
assets. You have, on your side, social 
popularity and some judgment in wines and 
horses. I, on my part, understand how to 
keep house, to give really good dinners, 
and to set people at ease with one another. 
Now you, and many persons who have 
money to spare, have often told me that at 
the very best hotels—as they are at present 
managed—you get nothing fit to eat, and 
are half poisoned by the wines. The master 
and mistress, being themselves only fourth- 





rate people, cannot of course be expected 
to know what persons of position are ac. 
customed in their own houses, and are only 
bent om getting so much a head out of 
every meal.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated her hus- 
band, arranging his shirt-collar, “ we are 
going to keep an inn. I see the sign before 
my eyes. The Pig and Periwinkle. Hodlin 
Barmby ; leensed retailer of spirits.” 

“No, Charles, we are not. If you were 
a wiser man, we might indeed take the 
Star and Garter at Richmond, and make 
our fortune; but I anticipated your con- 
ventional objections to such a scheme. We 
must content ourselves with a fashionable 
boarding-house. You will superintend the 
wine department, look after thé men-ser- 
vants, and preside at the table d’hdte. 
As the son of a baronet—to which circum- 
stance you must make constant allusion— 
you will attract the small deer in crowds; 
while our own friends will rally round us, 
at first for our own sake, and afterwards 
because they will find themselves ten times 
more comfortable at Lucillus Mansion than 
elsewhere. I fixed on the name six months 
ago, ever since you told me you had put 
the ‘pot’ on Lucullus, who, Lord George 
informed me, was named after a Roman 
gourmand. The house is that large hotel in 
which we stayed during our honeymoon at 
Balcombe, and which has been advertised 
for sale these three weeks. Of course we 
can’t buy it, but I have no doubt I can 
make some arrangement for carrying it on 
for the next year or so.” 

“But where is the money to come from, 
my good woman ?” 

“The money, sir? Do you know how 
Rothschild made his money? Entirely by 
confining himself to his own affairs. Pray 
don’t let me have to remind you for the 
third time of the change in our positions.” 

And thus it was that Mrs. Hodlin 
Barmby became the tenant of Lucullus 
Mansion. Some say an uncle of hers who 
had made his fortune in trade, and had 
looked very coldly on her in her days of 
prosperous dissipation, lent her the neces- 
sary money; others assert that she had 
always kept a few hundred pounds of her 
own against that “rainy day” which she had 
foreseen only too clearly; and one or two 
scandalous persons will have it that the re- 
quired capital came from Lord George. To 
these last I give the lie direct. Mrs. Hodlin 
Barmby was as honest as she was pretty, and 
Lord George Despard was as poor as he was 
unprincipled—a comparison which to those 
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who know him implies that he bad not a | these two female antagonists happened to 


single penny. His “ countenance,” how- 
ever, was invaluable to the new specula- 
tion, of which he good-naturedly appointed 
himself tout in ordinary; and he even 
brought Lady George herself—with whom 
he was not accustomed to travel—to shed 
a social lustre on the establishment in its 
first season. By this time, thanks to the 
tactics of its female manager, it was a very 
thriving concern, and most deservedly so. 
Living, indeed, was far from cheap at 
Lucullus Mansion, but on the other hand 
it was not only good, but excellent. The 
gravy soups did not remind you of beef- 


tea; the entrées were to be eaten, not | 


passed untasted ; the wines (even the port) 
were to be drunk. The house was always 
full during the two seasons of which Bal- 
combe boasted, and which extended re- 
spectively from the beginning of No- 
vember to the end of April—from the 
beginning of May to the end of October 
—and Mr. Hodlin Barmby was never 
withont a ten-pound note in his pocket, 
to spend as he pleased. He kept his word 
to his wife; never disobeyed her; never 
interfered with her arrangements; and 


| always ‘“‘knew his place,” which, when 


not at the head of his table d’héte, was a 
At the same time 
he was not without his uses. Disagreeable 
things will happen even in the best regu- 
lated households; gentlemen sometimes 
came to the mansion who fancied that their 
length of purse permitted them to find 
fault without occasion, and to take other 
unaccountable liberties. To these Mr. 
Barmby presented in person a printed card 
with the following inscription: “H. B. 
presents his compliments to , and while 
thanking him for his past patronage begs 
respectfully to decline a continuance of it, 
after to-morrow at noon, at which hour 


| Number—(the apartment of the offender) 


has been bespoken by a gentleman.” 

Mr. Hodlin Barmby was six feet two in 
his stockings, besides being, as we have 
already hinted, the son of a baronet, and 


| this combination of physical and moral 


c 


any lady misconducted herself, or (as hap- 


| pened once or twice) arrived as a privateer 


under the false colours of Respectability, 


Mrs. Hodlin Barmby needed no assistance | 


| be taken with hysterics, it was never Mrs. 
H. B., let me assure you. 

And yet upon ordinary occasions no- 
| thing could be more agreeable and even 
| winning than the excellent hostess of Lu- 

cullus Mansion. When she entered our 

heroine’s apartment now, in answer to the 

latter’s courteous “Pray come in,” Evy 
| thought she had never beheld a handsomer 
| or more kindly-looking woman. 

** Pardon this intrusion, Miss Carthew,”’ 
| said she, “ but it is my duty, as your land- 

lady, to ask whether you have all you 
| want—you are dressed, I see. Else if I 
could have helped you, I should have been 
very glad. One never gets proper atten- 
tion from one’s own maid on the first day 
of one’s arrival anywhere—or at least that 
used to be my experience, when I kept 
@ maid.” 

Evy’s own personal attendant had, in 
fact, been so occupied in getting her tea, 
and making her acquaintances below stairs, 
that she had neglected to visit her young 
mistress until she was far advanced with 
her toilet, and occupied as Evy was with 
her own tender thoughts, she had declined 
her services and dismissed her. 

“T have got on very well, Mrs. Barmby, 
thank you,” said Evy; “and find every- 
| thing very nice, quite as nice as in one’s 
|own home, just as your old friend Mrs. 
| Mellish told me I should do. 





By-the-bye, 
| I have a note for you from her, which in 
| the hurry of our arrival I forgot to give 
you down-stairs.” 
While Mrs. Barmby read it, Evy took 
stock of her, as women are wont to do of 


one another. How tastefully, yet quietly, 
she was dressed; and what a perfect lady 
she looked in that grey silk trimmed with 
black lace, an attire rather too matronly 
perhaps for so young a woman—she was 
not more than thirty-two at worst—but 
still that was a fault on the right side. 
She would grow too stout in time, doubt- 
less, but at present her figure was splendid, 
and if all that beautiful hair was her own 
—and it really looked as if it was—she had 
more than Evy herself had, though being 
of a lighter brown, it made less show. 
What long lashes her eyes had, and—but, 
surely they were wet with tears ! 

Evy was not mistaken, there was some- 





to settle that little matter; she was five | thing in that little note which had set 
feet ten in her—well, in her evening shoes, | Mrs. Barmby crying. 


and the co-heiress of a most respectable | 
county clergyman who had made forty | Carthew, 


“It must seem very foolish, dear Miss 
” explained she, “for a person in 


thousand pounds in mines; and if one of | my position to give way to sentiment, but 
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I have not seen Mary Mellish—she was | to see him laying siege to somebody else. 
Mary Newcombe then—for these fifteen | He is a thorough gentleman at heart, be- 


ears. 
oe it was not likely that I should forget 
her of course; but I didn’t expect her to 
remember me, or at all events to write so 
very kindly. Such things don’t happen 
to me every day, I assure you. ‘ You 
must make a friend of her’—that’s of you, 
Miss Carthew, Mary says, ‘for my sake!’ 
May I?” 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Barmby, I hope you 
will,” said Evy, earnestly. 

“ Did Mrs. Mellish tell you about me—I 
mean about my little antecedents — my 
dear ?” 

“Yes,” said Evy, blushing. 

“Come, that’s a comfort,” exclained the 
other, simply. “I know it’s very weak 
and foolish in me, but I do like ladies who 
come here to know something about who 
Iwas. Not that I was anything to boast 
of, but only that they shouldn’t ask me, 
so very sharply at the outset, whether the 
beds are aired, and if there isn’t some 
reduction in our charges in case they 
have their luncheons out. Of course you 
wouldn’t have done it; my instinct told 
me that you were just what Mary describes 
you to be, and seeing you so young and 
winsome—just such a one, I thought, as 
the only child we ever had might have 
grown up to be, had she lived—I made 
bold to come and see you in your room, my 
dear.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said Evy, 
“and, to tell the truth, I was rather 
alarmed at the prospect of going down to 
the table d’héte, without knowing any- 
body there.” 

“You shall sit next to me, my dear, 
and your uncle shall be on the other side 
of you, if you please,” said Mrs. Barmby, 
assuringly, “though I did intend it to 
be the other way, in which case you 
would have had Mr. De Coucy for your 
neighbour, a most charming old gentle- 
man. He will probably propose to you 
in a day or two; but you must not mind 
that.” 

“But I think I shall mind it very 
much!” ejaculated Evy, with unfeigned 
alarm. 

“Oh no, you won’t, when you have seen 
a little of him. It’s only a way he has 
with all young ladies; and when you have 
refused him—as of course you will do—it 
will not make a bit of difference in his 
pleasant talk (for he is a most agreeable 
man), and it will only amuse you the more 


We were great allies at school, | sides being very well connected ; he’s first 
| cousin to Lord Dirleton, who lives in your 


neighbourhood, by-the-bye, and whom you 
doubtless know.” 

“T have seen him,” said Evy, conscious 
that she was growing very red; “ but 
I cannot say 1 know him. Will there 
be many people at the table d’hdte to- 
day ?” 

“Well, my dear, about fifty.” Mrs. 
Barmby took out a slip of paper, witha 
list of names very neatly written out, and 
referred to it. “Yes; there are fifty- 
three, which, unless somebody omits to 
come at the last moment—I hope it will be 
that Mr. Paragon—will make us a little 
lopsided. Come down as soon as the first 
bell rings, and you will find me waiting for 
you—and then you will not be flustered by 
the mob of people. And, lest I should 
forget it when the time comes, don’t pass 
the kromeskies, nor the créme renversée, 
my dear, whatever you do, for they’re 
perfection, though perhaps I ought not to 
say so.” And with that farewell word of 
advice, and a reassuring smile, Mrs. Hod- 
lin Barmby sailed majestically out of the 
room, like a frigate parting from her 





convoy. 
The idea of sitting next but one to Mr. 

| De Coucy fluttered Evy not a little; not 

because he was likely to make her an offer 


barrassing, but because his relationship to 
Lord Dirleton made him first cousin once 
removed to her own dear Jack. Every- 
thing else sank into insignificance before 
that tremendous fact. 
get him to talk of Jack, without his sus- 


how very nice that would be; and yet, if 
she blushed as she had done just now, 
how could he help suspecting ? 

Here was another knock at the door, and 
in came Uncle Angelo with a pill-box in 
his hand. 

“Do you think it would excite general 


to take one of these little pills between the 
courses ?” 

“Indeed, I do think it would, dear 
uncle,” answered Evy, appealingly. 


I must be content with my Vichy water, 
j} and the elixir after dinner, for nobody 
| will know that from sherry unless by the 
smell.” 

Here the first dinner-bell sounded, and 











observation, Evy,” inquired he, “ if [ were | 


“Very good, my dear; then I suppose | 


of marriage, though that was a little em- | 
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not a little, on her uncle’s arm, and de- 
scended to the salle 4 manger. 





PLANETARY LIFE. 


BY HERMES. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Our philosophy has however dreamed to 
some purpose, and the result of one of the 
dreams is a general belief, almost amount- 


inhabited. Of the life in one of these 
planets the following papers give a frag- 
mentary account. The things described are 


is consequently to be looked upon as that 
of a traveller, who makes others acquainted 
with the remarkable objects he has seen 
in an unexplored country. Some of the 
manners and institutions of Montalluyah 
may suggest improvements in our own 
world; but they are not held up as models 
to be imitated. This assertion that the 
| Star City is not a creation of fancy will, 
doubtless, be received with incredulity. 
| Time, and time only, will prove its truth. 
| Indeed, the institutions of Montalluyah 
so completely harmonise with each other, 


them to the exclusion of the rest, and I do 
| not know a case to which I could more aptly 
| apply Lord Bacon’s maxim: “ It is a secret 





| both in nature and state that it is safer | 


te change many things than one.” The 
customs connected with the dinner table, 
for instance, which I describe in my first 
paper, could only be healthful in a climate 
where from early youth men have been 
thoroughly trained to habits of moderation. 
Here, as a rule, abstinence is easier than 
temperance, and we must, like Ulysses, be 
tied to the mast if we would resist the 
temptation of the siren’s song. 
so in Montalluyah, the Star City, where, as 
I have said in “ Another World,” all have 
been taught by their great lawgiver that 
intemperance destroys the power of enjoy- 
ment, and that like guests invited to a 
banquet, we ought neither to run riot nor 
_ reject the good things offered to us in 
ove. 





NO. I. DINNER IN ANOTHER WORLD. 


The citizens of Montalluyah, situated in 
the planet which may possibly be your so- 
called Mars, although they have attained a 
high degree of moral excellence, are by no 


Evy laid her small hand, which trembled | means ascetic in their habits, but con- 


ing to a conviction, that the planets are | 


not creatures of the imagination, but actual | 
realities of the Star City, and the narration | 


that it would be difficult to adopt some of 


It is not | 


| stantly endeavour to obtain, from every 
source, the greatest amount of innocent en- 
| tertainment. It would be not altogether 
| wrong to call them sensual, if it were as- 
sumed that this word did not imply any 
sort of moral degradation, and that every- 
thing is made subservient to health and 
mental elevation. 

Many of the particulars concerning the 
laws, manners, and customs of Montal- 
luyah are now before the (terrestrial) pub- 
lic, but a description of the manner in 
which they dine on a grand scale, in the 
favoured city, has not yet been given. 

Beginning with the background of the 
picture, let me attempt to convey some 
notion of our interiors. That we are able 
| to utilise sunbeams for the production of 
colour has already been stated in “ Another 
| World.” Of this power we avail ourselves 
| in the decoration of our rooms, which are 
| highly ornamented, the rays of the sun 
| being concentrated so as to form part of 
| the general design. 
| With us it is a leading principle to give 
our interiors such an appearance as to com- 
bine the comforts derived from walls and 
| roofs, with a sense of freedom that belongs 
| to a life in the open air. Thus we make 
| our ceilings resemble a cloudless sky, with 
|a clearness that, as far as the eye is con- 
cerned, more than approximates to reality. 
The only visible difference, between the 
artificial and the natural luminary, consists 
in the circumstance that the former does 
not dazzle the sight. In our palaces and 
principal houses every article of furniture 
is imitated from some attractive object, 
say, a picturesque rock, or a beautiful bird 
or flower, the greatest attention being paid 
to form and colour. Do not imagine from 
what I have just stated that we only appre- 
ciate a crude realism, and think that the 
only duty of art is to copy. In nature, 
with us as with you, many dark nooks and 
sharp angles are to be found, but not in 
our rooms. In the shape of these and of 
our doors, windows, furniture, and picture- 
frames, everything is circular, oval, or other- 
wise curvilinear. We like roundness and 
undulating lines, and look upon an angle 
as something to be avoided. 

Our ears are sensitive as well as our 
eyes, and we are careful to prevent the re- 
currence of harsh sounds. The floors of 
our palaces are, indeed, of marble, and in 
the style which you would call “ Mosaic,” 
but our movable articles of furniture run 
upon casters covered with a material that, 
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while it facilitates movement, also renders 
it noiseless. The material is the hide of 
the hippopotamus, an animal which, as the 
readers of ‘‘ Another World”’ are aware, we 
first regarded as our worst foe, and after- 
wards discovered to be of the utmost utility. 
When we use the hide as a covering for 
casters two layers are cemented together by 
the action of the sun, and are then gilded 
or bronzed, according to taste. Our doors 
and windows move 6n similar casters. 
When a knob is touched the door gradually 
glides sideways into the wall, in which 
there is a groove to receive it. If not 
checked by another pressure of the knob, 
the door, when it has reached its extreme 
point, will return to its place. 

The windows, called by us “ Zoolo Fir- 
mini” (firmament viewers) are as trans- 
parent as yours, when your panes are made 
of the finest plate-glass, but we do not use 
the same material. The hippopotamus, 
besides his principal hide, has several thin 
skins, and immediately below the thick 
outer hide lies the skin from which we 
make our panes, and which has this advan- 
tage, that it is not brittle. It is in itself 


diaphanous, but it does not attain the de- 
gree of transparency which we require 


without the application of electricity, and 
which, in the case of some hippopotami, is 
not attained at all. When the imner skin 
is of a coarser kind, we use it as you use 
“ground glass,” and skins of a middling 
quality are found serviceable in ladies’ 
boudoirs. The material, however, of what- 
ever quality, is capable of receiving trans- 
parent colours, the beauty and brightness 
of which it heightens in an extraordinary 
manner, and we are great proficients in the 
art of producing painted windows. When 
our subjects are real we idealise far less 
than you; when they are ideal we idealise 
much more. Our pictures likewise differ 
from yours through an entire absence of 
black, so valuable in your pictures, the 
difference probably arising from the fact 
that our shades are red. 

Let us now come to the dining-hall, 
called by us “ Vuliole,” that is to say, the 
“ gratifier of appetite.” This is a large 
circular room communicating with the 
hall of reception by means of two doors 
so skilfully contrived that, when they are 
closed, there is no indication of even their 
existence. Round the walls are panels of 
the most transparent kinds, nearly the 
height of the room, and somewhat less 
than three of your feet in width. Between 
every two of the panels stands a statue of 
some lady of Montalluyah remarkable for 








talent, virtue, or beauty—statues of cele. 
brated men being reserved for our galleries. 
Unpleasant subjects are avoided every- 
where, except where the treatment of them 

is requisite for the ends of science, or for 
perpetuating some memorable incident. 
But even in these exceptional cases, the 
pictures and statues that do not make an 
agreeable impression are kept in establish- 
ments appropriated to this particular pur- 
pose. On the panels behind the statues 
are exquisite paintings, showing the con- 
dition of Montalluyah before and after the 
reforms ‘took place which brought it to its 
present happy condition. In different parts 
of the hall are fountains springing from 
the midst of flowers of exquisite beauty. 

The ceiling of the grand dining-hall in 
the palace of the Tootmanyoso—or supreme 
ruler—is concave, and painted so as to re- 
present the sky studded with stars. These 
stars are connected with each other by 
links invisible to the naked eye, which 
communicate with a reservoir of electri- 
city; and as soon as the fluid is brought 
into operation, they shine with a brilliant 
light, which is, however, softened by 
painted transparencies. The Tootmanyoso’s 
seat is not higher than the others, but is 
distinguished from them by a star of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, which shines over the 
spot occupied by the monarch, being so 
arranged that it throws its ‘converging 
light on his head, covering him, as it were, 
with an aureole of glory. 

When a dinner-party is given in the 
royal palace, the guests at first assemble in 
a large oval hall, where they are received 
by the Tootmanyoso, seated on a dais. As 
they enter, their names are announced, ac- 
cording to sex, by one of two masters of 
the ceremonies, and the approach of each 
guest, accompanied by an officer appointed 
for that purpose, is preceded and accom- 
panied by musical strains, generally con- 
veying to the hearers an intimation of the 
talent, or other quality, by which the lady 
or gentleman is distinguished. I have 
stated elsewhere that with us music, as 
well as flowers, has a language of its own. 
I may now add that our instruments are, 
for the most part, different from yours, and 
are found serviceable in many details of 
ordinary life. A gentleman, when he is at 
a short distance from the dais, makes an 
inclination and falls on one knee. The 
duty of kneeling does not extend to the 
lady guests, and even the gentleman is 
assisted in the act of obeisance by a slop- 
ing rise of the part of the floor which is 
touched by his knee, and which is, more- 
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over, covered with padded cushions. After | described, which are fixed in the wall, where 
| they are separated from each other by 


this preliminary the guests take their places 
on soft couches, placed in recesses at equal 
distances from each other. 

When all are assembled the fact is an- 
nounced by a short musical strain, and 
a little girl, selected for the elegance of 
her manner and the beauty of her voice, 
and educated for her particular office, 
enters the reception-hall in a dress co- 
vered with freshly - gathered flowers, the 
fragrance of which pervades the atmo- 
sphere. Presently, taking her place on a 
revolving pedestal, and standing in a 
statue-like attitude, she strikes a chord on 
an instrument somewhat similar to the lyre 
of the ancient Greeks. At this signal the 
hum of conversation ceases, and the little 
girl describes, in a pleasing song, the parti- 
culars of the coming feast—what you com- 
monly call the menu, or bill of fare—the 
pedestal revolving all the time, that she 
may in turn face every one of the com- 
pany. 

When the song is ended, the inner doors 
of the reception-room are opened by an 
electrical knob, and the girl, descending 
from her pedestal, leads the way into the 
dining-hall. She is followed by the ladies, 
two and two, in a strictly defined order. 
Thus the first rank is given to age and 
talent, the second to beauty combined 
with virtue, and so forth. In “Another 
World” I have incidentally stated the 
fact that, with us, the dinner-table is 
circular, and that the guests are seated on 
the convex side only. Let me here add 
that it is fixed to the ground, and that this 
portion of the floor can be lowered entire 
to the offices beneath, and restored when 
wanted to its former place, which may, in 
the meanwhile, be occupied by another 
table. 

Pursuing the order in which they entered 
the room, the ladies occupy alternate seats 
at the convex side of the table, to which, 
strange as it must appear to you at the first 
glance, their backs are turned. The gentle- 
men then enter, also according to a prece- 
dence regulated by a respect for moral and 
intellectual excellence, and each takes his 
seat next to the lady whom he prefers as 
a companion at the banquet. The atten- 
dants stand on the concave side of the 
table, and one of these, when all the guests 
are seated, touches a spring, which com- 
municating with a piece of mechanism, 
causes each chair to describe a semicircle 
and bring towards the table the faces of 
their several occupants. Opposite the guests 
are mirrors made of the material above 





a narrow panel of exquisite workmanship. 
The ladies and gentlemen are thus reflected 
in various compartments, and can contem- 
plate each other with mute admiration, with- 
out their glances being directly observed. 
Round the room at intervals above these 
mirrors are recesses occupied by musicians, 
who, concealed by a drapery of the finest 
golden tissue, accompany each course of the 
dinner with appropriate music; the little 
girl, who is so important in the reception- 
room, and who now reclines on a revolving 
couch, sometimes responding to them with 
her lyre. 

Against the walls of the dining-room 
are suspended placards, which may be 
varied at pleasure, and which are inscribed 
with precepts enjoining temperance and 
decorum. While on the subject of de- 
corum I may remark that, by us, a re- 
ference, during meals, to any painful or 
otherwise unpleasant subject would be con- 
sidered a gross breach of etiquette. Some 
of your medical gentlemen might feel ill at 
ease at a dinner in Montalluyah. 

To enter into the details of our cuisine 
would occupy too much space. The courses 
at one of our grand dinners are many and 
various, and we have no objection to animal 
food, but as we are firmly convinced that 
it is inexpedient to put too great a stress 
on the digestive powers, we reduce nearly 
all our viands to a pulp, that the stomach 
may be saved unnecessary labour. Even 
our fruits are scarcely ever eaten raw, but 
by a somewhat elaborate process their 
syrups are extracted and poured into 
moulds, each of which represents the fruit 
to which the particular syrup belongs. 
Whether our method of cooking could be 
beneficially adopted in the colder climates 
of your earth—and all your climates are 
colder than ours—I will not undertake to 
say. The extreme heat of our planet 
renders it necessary that animal food 
should be deprived as much as possible 
of its solidity, especially when prepared 
for the use of our higher, that is to say, our 
more intellectual classes. The abstinence 
from raw fruits is due to another consi- 
deration. In consequence of the heat these 
are commonly peopled with animalcule 
of every description, some of which, if 
swallowed, would prove a fertile source of 
disease. 

Passing from meat to drink, it is not too 
much to say that our favourite beverage 
is water, which with us is of a most pure and 
delicious quality, agreeable not only to the 
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taste but to the eye. Our other beverages, 
which consist principally of the fresh juices 
ef fruit, prepared on the day on which 
they are drunk, are gently stimulating, and 
being unfermented, incapable of causing 
intoxication. Not that inebriety is beyond 
our reach. We not only understand fer- 
menting, but have a plant, the very fra- 
grance of which causes those who ap- 
proach it to become somewhat intoxicated, 
and fills them with a desire to taste its 
berries. A few of these are sufficient to 
inebriate the strongest man, and so much 
havoc did they cause in former times, that 
the plant acquired the name of “Gus- 
harla,” or “cruel tempter.” As the juice 
of the berries is useful for medicinal pur- 
poses, we do not destroy the plant alto- 
gether, but surround it with walls too high 
for even the most adventurous to climb. 
Let me return to the dining-hall and its 
arrangements. The attendants, whose 
place is on the concave side of the table 
opposite to the guests, form a special 
elass, having been instructed in their 
duties from early youth, as soon as the 
“character-divers” have ascertained their 
special qualities. They have generally 
been selected with a regard to elegance of 
form and manners, and they are attired in 
picturesque dresses of purple, blue, and 
scarlet, with a beautiful turban composed 
of similarly coloured tissues richly orna- 
mented with precious stones. During the 
dinner they place upon the table the dishes, 
which, unseen by the guests, rise invisibly 
from the offices below. The sole charge of 
ene little boy is to watch the occasions 
that arise for a change of napkins, which 
is effected by an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance. In front of the attendants, when 
these are not immediately engaged in the 
service of: the table, passes a train of 
handsome children, each armed with a 
musical instrument smaller than your 
guitar, which it otherwise resembles. As 
a dish rises from below, one of these 
children proclaims its contents, not by 
words, but by an appropriate musical 
strain. The appearance of birds, for in- 
stance, is announced by a chirping sound, 
that of other meats, by an imitation of the 
lowings of the herd. Even fish, proverbially 
mute, rise to strains resembling the sounds 
peculiar to the waters in which they have 
been caught, the produce of the river being 
widely distinguished from that of the sea. 
Some of my readers may, I fear, think this 
practice ridiculous, so I should add, that 
our imitations of natural sounds are highly 
idealised, and by no means copies. 





Our dinner-table, when laid out, pre- 
sents @ very gay appearance, every ex- 
pedient having been adopted to produce a 
picturesque effect. On the cloth are painted, 
at equal intervals, large rings of purple 
and gold, to mark the place for every plate, 
which is thus surrounded by a beautiful 
ring. Ovals, one in front of each ring, are 
likewise painted, that the cases containing 
the knife, fork, and spoon may be simi- 
larly framed. These useful articles, which 
differ from yours, are among the chief 
ornaments of the feast. The handles and 
cases are mostly of gold, inlaid with 
precious stones, and are highly orna- 
mented, especially when they are for the 
use of ladies, who regard them as a 
valuable portion of their jewellery. When 
dinners are given at private houses, each 
guest is expected to bring his own knife- 
case, which, if he is a married man, is 
always the property of the lady, but the 
custom does not extend to the banquets 
given by the Tootmanyoso. Another impor- 
tant ornament of our tables are our goblets, 
each being provided with a spout, or tube, 
which is placed in the mouth, so that nei- 
ther the lips nor teeth are wetted while 
an act of suction is performed. I am told 
that the principle of these goblets is recog- 
nised by the Anglo-Americans, and that 
with them the tube is simply a straw. It 
is a rule with us that the colours of the 
goblets should be at once varied and har- 
monious, and by an artistical distribution 
of the glasses among a series of guests, an 
effect is produced by the entire combina- 
tion equal to that of the most beautiful 
rainbow. 

I should not forget to state that at the 
side of every cover is a fan, elegantly 
formed, and made of material so slight, 
that a person, merely by speaking, sets it 
in motion, when it diffuses a delicious fra- 
grance around. In form and colour these 
fans commonly resemble our most beau- 
tiful birds and butterflies, the motion of 
whose wings they imitate, and care is 
taken that aii differ from each other. Our 
grand rule for the production of beauty is 
the combination of the most perfect har- 
mony with the greatest possible variety. 

When the dinner, strictly so called, is 
at an end, the table is removed as if by 
enchantment, and is replaced by another 
covered with cool and refreshing fruits pre- 
pared in a peculiar way, in dishes that have 
the appearance of ice. There is, however, 
an interval between the removal of the first 
table and the rise of the second, and during 
this a number of little boys and girls march 
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in procession, each carrying, by a long 
handle, a basket of exquisite workman- 
ship, filled with fragrant flowers and fruit- 
blossoms, which, when waved, spread a 
delicious odour. During the procession the 
children sing a hymn of thanks in harmony 
with the perfume. It will be understood 
that the special musical performances in 
the body of the hall are entirely inde- 
pendent of those of the instrumentalists 
in the galleries, who are silent when they 
take place. 

The procession ended, the amusements 
of the evening begin. The centre of the 
room opens and a circular platform rises, 
upon which is stationed a group of female 
dancers. They wear dresses of a peculiar 
| gauze, and in the course of their perform- 
| ance, which is distinguished by grace and 
| elegance, they produce combinations, imi- 
| tating beautiful objects in nature, such, 
| for instance, as a rose, or a bouquet con- 
| taining all the flowers of spring. The 
| ornaments with which their dresses are 
| decorated are chosen with regard to the 

proposed effects. 
| When the dance, which lasts about twenty 
| minutes, is over, the most accomplished 

lady harpist, having volunteered to enter- 
tain the company, is led to a picturesque 
| seat, frequently made in the semblance of 
| a bird, and delights all ears with the 
strains of her instrument. When I say 
that the performance is voluntary, I mean 
the word to be taken in the strictest sense. 
_ While with you “ pressing,” as it is called, 
is an act of politeness, with us it would be 

a breach of etiquette even to ask a guest to 
| play or sing. It should be observed that 
none of the guests offer to entertain the 
rest, unless their skill in musical art has 
already been formally recognised. 

After the lapse of a certain time, the 
principal lady gives the order, and a mu- 
sical drum is struck, which resounds 
through every part of the room. Here- 
upon the attendants press an electric 
button; large doors, hitherto invisible, fly 
open. Before dinner, it will be recol- 
lected, each gentleman had the privilege 
of selecting his neighbour. The right of 
selection is now on the side of the ladies, 
each of whom having chosen a partner, 
the whole company proceed, accompanied 
by sweet music, to a large hall, magnifi- 
cently arranged with ottomans, reclining 
couches, and all things conducive to luxury 
and ease. 

When seated, the ladies are waited on by 
boys, whose singularly ruddy complexion 
distinguishes them from the other inhabi- 

















tants of Montalluyah. They are gene- 
rally natives of certain mountain districts, 


and they are employed in this menial capa- ; 


city simply because, with rare exceptions, 
they are found unfitted for intellectual ac- 
quirements. Among us, distinction in rank 
is regulated exclusively by moral and in- 
tellectual worth. During the evening, fol- 
lowing « royal dinner, these boys hand 
round to the ladies a salver, divided into 
as many a8 twenty compartments, which 
contains various fragrant spices, and ro- 
volves on a pivot, that each lady may, 
without effort, make choice of the odour 
she prefers. 

Some of my readers will perhaps think 
that a banquet is hardly complete unless it 
results in a cigar or a meerschaum; but 
even here, though we never smoke tobacco 
which is much stronger than yours, we are 
not behind the terrestrials. We smoke 
after a fashion peculiar to ourselves, in the 
presence of the ladies, each of whom, 
during the evening, is expected to contri- 
bute to the comfort of the gentleman whom 
she has chosen for a partner. Sometimes 
she will offer him a small cup, which will 
be found to contain an “inhaling case,” 
accompanied by an assortment of the most 
fragrant spices. The fames of the spices 
are drawn up by means of the case or pipe, 
and seldom exhaled. Our “inhaling cases’ 
are very valuable, those belonging to the 
Tootmanyoso and the upper classes being 
set with precious stones. 

Thus commonly ends a dinner in Mon- 
talluyah. At particular seasons, however, 
the company retire into flower gardens, 
which are very spacious. Here, amidst 
the warbling of birds, and an atmosphere 
impregnated with fragrant odours, and 
beneath our glorious sky, they have re- 
course to various amusements, a description 
of which I reserve for another occasion. 





CRIMINAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WE have not yet come to an end of the 
additions made to the useful applications of 
photography. Nay, weseem to be still only 
on the threshold. Portraits—somewhat un- 
meaningly called cartes de visite—small 
enough to be inserted in an album, continue 
to be the main production of the art; but 
the variety in other directions is becoming 
amazingly large. Landscape, sea, and sky 
have been brought within the range of the 
camera, with surprising results ; geological 
stratification and mineral structure are 
copied with a fidelity never before possible; 
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leaves, buds, tendrils, bark, and roots have 
been made to tell their secrets to the col- 
lodionised plate; wings, fur, plumage, 
skin, hair, are in like manner revealed as 
to their surface structure. Medical men 
take photographs of diseased organs and 
tissues,as among the best modes of com- 
paring one disease with another. Archso- 
logists photograph ancient marbles and 
inscriptions, ancient bronzes and coins. 
Ethnologists fix by a similar agency the cha- 
racteristic portraiture of nations and tribes. 
Astronomers, by the aid of the camera, 
have largely increased the knowledge 
which the telescope and the spectroscope 
had given them of the sun, moon, and other 
heavenly bodies; and are preparing to use 
the same valuable auxiliary in watching the 
transit of Venus next year. Civil engineers 
take photographs of broken bridges and 
embankments, and mechanical engineers 
of broken boilers and locomotives, that they 
may have before them a permanent record 
of each disaster, so far as concerns the 
actual appearance of the fragments. And 
now justice steps in to claim her share in 
the service which photography renders to 
mankind. She asserts that when a rogue 
has become well-nigh incorrigible, it is 
right that the officers of the law should 
have an eye upon him, and a clue whereby 
they may know him again when he again 
transgresses. 

During a few years past, a custom has 
occasionally been adopted of taking pho- 
tographs of criminals in prison—not, of 
course, to gratify the criminals themselves, 
but to obtain permanent means of knowing 
them again. This was generally decided 
on by individual magistrates, or jail- 
governors, who foresaw the value of the 
system; and evidence has been afforded 
that they were not wrong in anticipating 
useful results. In one instance, two men 
stole some sheep in the north of England, 
drove them south, and added to the number 
as they went on. They sold them in Lon- 
don, and got off with the proceeds; but 
the detectives ferreted them out, and lodged 
them in Shrewsbury Jail. As a means of 
obtaining evidence, the police required that 
the thieves should be identified in the dis- 
tricts through which they had passed. A 
photographer took their likenesses; copies 
of these were sent to the several districts ; 
and the clue thus obtained led to the 
conviction of the offenders. In another 
instance, where a murder had been com- 
mitted at Durham, a photograph of a sus- 
pected man was sent by the police to the 





house of one John Owen, a tailor, in a dis. 
tant part of England. It was immediately 
recognised by Owen’s daughters, one of 
whom exclaimed in tears, “ Oh, it’s our 
Jack; there is no doubt about it now;” 
and Owen himself also acknowledged that 
the photograph was a portrait of his son, 
against whom suspicion had already been 
aroused, and who proved to be the mur- 
derer. 

When it was proposed, about three years 
ago, to establish this as a regular system, 
objections were raised to it by some portion 
of the press. It was urged that there 
are generally seven or eight thousand con- 
victs in the various convict prisons, besides 
prisoners in other jails; that to take and 
keep photographs of them all would pro- 
duce a criminal album of most portentous 
bulk; that it would be unfair to photo. 
graph a man against his will, and thus 
render him an object of suspicion for the 
rest of his life; and that an ingenious 
rogue might so effectually distort his fea- 
tures, as to render identification difficult, if 
not impossible. And it was added: “Of 
what use will the photographs be? Crimi- 
nal faces are almost all of one type. There 
is but little individuality about them; and 
the various photographic portraits, which 
will compose the new criminal gallery, will 
have so unusually strong a family likeness 
as to be of little or no practical value in 
establishing the identity of a prisoner.” 
These objections were without difficulty 
removed. As to the number of photo- 
graphs, this might be lessened to any degree 
if the results were not found adequate to 
the expense. As to the unfairness of pho- 
tographing aman without his own consent, 
this objection falls to the ground; the 
photographs are for the police authorities, 
not for the public; and they are portraits 
of wrong-doers, concerning whose future 
proceedings society has a right to be placed 
on its guard. And as to the family likeness 
among rogues, every day’s experience dis- 
proves this; some of the most benevolent- 
looking hypocrites are to be found among 
our criminals. 

There is more cogency in the objection 
that a criminal might so twist about his 
face as to render a photograph wanting in 
real identity. The authorities have expe- 
rienced this, and have adopted means for 
frustrating the cunning. On one occasion, 
at Shrewsbury, where a convict knew that 
he was to be photographed, he made such 
horrible contortions as to spoil the plate, 
and then a second. At a third attempt, 
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the photographer only pretended to be at 
work ; he had either no lens in his camera, 
or no collodionised plate behind the lens. 
After a few moments, he shut down the 
apparatus with an expression of annoy- 
ance, and went into the dark chamber as 
if to develop a negative. The convict, 
thrown off his guard, resumed his ordinary 
shape of features; and at that moment a 
second photographer, quietly placed behind 
a screen, did the work effectually through 
a small opening. In other instances, by 
previous concert with the prison warders, 
the photographs have been taken in the 
labour- yard, at the instant when a 
prisoner was standing before a small open- 
ing in the wall. In most cases, however, 
a threat of shortening the rations, or in- 
creasing the labour, has been effectual in 
inducing the rogues to leave their features 
| in their natural form. 

Three years ago, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in the exercise 
of power intrusted to him by parliament, 
issued an order to the magistrates to 
furnish the Commissioners of Police with 
photographs of all offenders in county pri- 
sons, whose offences brought them within 
the statutory meaning of the Habitual Cri- 
minals’ Act; thereby giving systematic 
effect to a plan which had before been only 
partially adopted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, reporting on the subject 
about a year afterwards, stated that the 
order had not been so well carried out as 
had been expected, but that the full benefit 
of the system might eventually be looked 
for. “It is confidently expected that a 
more general use of photography, the exer- 
cise of greater care in observing and noting 
any peculiarities in the personal appearance 
of prisoners respecting whose antecedents 
information is sought, and the cordial co- 
operation of the police and prison autho- 
rities of the kingdom with the Central 
Register Office, will lead to the frequent 
identification of old offenders. Many pri- 
soners have been identified by means of 
their photographs, and former convictions 
proved. Occasional use has been made of 
photography in special cases with good 
results; and the system recently estab- 
lished of visiting prisons has given the 
detective officers a good knowledge of 
thieves.” 

Two years ago a new Act was passed 
to give more definite effect to the Home 
Secretary’s order. Registers of convic- 
tions are to be kept in a prescribed form 
at central offices in London, Edinburgh, 





and Dublin. The governor, or chief officer 
of every jail, is to make returns of the 
persons convicted of crime who come into 
his custody. Regulations are to be made for 
photographing all prisoners convicted of 
crime, confined in any prisons; and refusal 
to obey any regulation made in this matter 
is to be deemed an offence against prison 
discipline. The expenses of keeping the 
register are to be paid by the Treasury; 
but the outlay for photographing the con- 
victs is to be deemed a part of the regular 
expenses of each prison or jail. 

An interesting parliamentary paper has 
recently been issued, giving an account of 
the results of this system, during the short 
time that it has been in force in a regular 
way. Down to the end of last year, more 
than thirty thousand photographs of cri- 
minals had been received by the Com- 
missioners of Metropolitan Police, and de- 
posited in the Habitual Criminals’ Office, 
from the governors of county and borough 
jails and convict prisons. This was in 
little more than twelve months. Going 
back another year, to the date when the 
Home Secretary’s order was issued, the 
total number amounted to forty - three 
thousand, forwarded from a hundred and 
two prisons in England, and thirteen in 
Wales (the experiences of Scotland and 
Ireland are not reported in this docu- 
ment). As we know pretty well the cost of 
photographic album portraits done in the 
usual way, we may have a pardonable 
curiosity to learn the cost of those relating 
to criminals. This information the parlia- 
mentary paper gives us; for it appeurs 
that the forty-three thousand prison photo- 
graphs have cost three thousand pounds 
—about one shilling and fourpence each. 
The rogues are certainly not worthy of this 
sixteenpence apiece; but then it is bestowed, 
not for their benefit, but as a safeguard in 
the hands of justice. 

The House of Commons, in ordering the 
returns to which the paper relates, re- 
quested to be informed in how many cases 
the photographs had led to the identifica- 
tion and conviction of offenders. Many of 
the governors of county and borough pri- 
sons were unable to furnish information on 
this point. Some said “ not known,” some 
“no record kept,” some “ not recorded,” 
some “cannot ascertain,” many of them 
plainly said “none,” while the rest fur- 
nished instances of successful application. 
The Bedford County Prison reported: “ Of 
the hundred and five county prisoners, 
twenty have been detected through the aid 
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of photography.” Cornwall said: “In 
many cases information received from the 
Habitual Criminals’ Register—by photo- 
graphs sent on jail forms for recognition— 
has led to the identification of old offenders.” 
Dorset could tell of “six cases known;” 
while Herefordshire reported that “ three 
who have been in custody here were recog- 
nised by the police elsewhere through their 
photographs.” The authorities at the Hollo- 
way City Prison had no means of knowing 
accurately the number of cases in which 
photographs had led to the identification 
and detection of criminals; but, “at any 
rate, they can say that about thirty of the 
number have since come under their ob- 
servation, and have been re-dealt with for 
fresh offences, in most instances receiving a 
sentence of penal servitude.” At Leicester 
Borough Prison three male prisoners had 
been detected, before trial, by means of 
portraits sent round to different counties, 
of having been previously convicted of 
felony. At Newgate many prisoners had 
been identified by means of photographs 
received from the government convict 
prisons. 

Some of the prisons sent memoranda of 
the cost that had been incurred in bringing 
the photographing arrangements into work- 
ing order. Monmouthshire told of twenty- 
five pounds spent upon a studio; while at 
the Liverpool Borough Prison an expense 
of ninety-five pounds had been incurred 
for a photographing room, and sixty pounds 
per annum for the services of a photo- 
grapher. Here and there the governor of 
the prison is a tolerably efficient amateur 
in this art, and has managed the matter 
without any cost to the county or borough. 
So far as we can judge from the returns, 
only one copy of each photograph is usually 
taken, but in some instances there are evi- 
dently more. Thus, of two hundred and 
twenty-eight photographs sent to the 
Habitual Criminals’ Office from Leicester, 
twenty-two were duplicate copies. Of five 
hundred and eighty-two taken at the City 
Prison, Holloway, two hundred and twenty- 
four were furnished to the Registry, three 
hundred and twenty-eight to the City 
police, and thirty to the magistrate. In all 
probability there were several triplicates 
in this instance. The gréatest number 
sent by any one prison to the Criminal 
Registry were from Newgate, nearly four 
thousand eight hundred; next to this was 
Coldbath Fields Prison, about two thon- 
sand eight hundred; Liverpool Borough 
Prison came next, with two thousand 








eight hundred; and Westminster County 
Prison, with two thousand three hundred. 
From these high numbers we come down 
to Lincoln County Prison, which sent just 
one photograph, and only one, for which 
an outlay of three shillings and sixpence 
is recorded. It might be supposed that 
Newgate, with its large brigade of photo- 
graphs transmitted to Scotland Yard, would 
be able to point to a goodly number of 
instances in which these have led to the 
detection of criminals; but there is one 
reason why the authorities at Newgate 
have no means of testing this matter : “ The 
prisoners convicted here are, after trial, 
removed to various prisons to undergo 
their respective sentences ;” and Newgate 
sees nothing more of them unless a subse- 
quent conviction, for other crimes, happens 
to take place within the district of which 
this prison is the head-quarters. 

It is not alone in this country that pho- 
tography has been brought into requisition 
as an aid to the administration of justice, 
nor, indeed, was it with us that the system 
first began. Every principal police station 
in the United States of America has for 
some years past had its “ Rogues’ Gallery” 
—a collection of portraits of offenders 
whose future proceedings require watch- 
ing, and whose personal identity might 
clear up some otherwise insoluble puzzle- 
ment. It may perchance be only a joke, 
but the American thieves are said, in self- 
defence, to have established a “ Detectives’ 
Gallery,” portraits of such police officers 
as it might be worth while to avoid. Cun- 
ning rogues are more likely, we imagine, 
to photograph such lineaments on their 
brains or memories than on collodionised 
plates of glass. 





A DESERTER. 
I wap breathed of the battle, turned face to the foe, 
Seen men fight, seen men fall ; 
In the heat of the struggle I’d striven, and lo! 
I had come through it all! 
With the sweat on my forehead, the blood on my blade, 
I had gained me such ground 
As gave place just to pause at, ere yet I essayed 
For a crown ’mid the crowned. 


A mere lull in my Jife—for before me, behind, 
Surged the hoarse waves of war, 
And ‘around me the storm raged, insatiate, blind, 
As it strained to the shore. 
Though something were won me, though something 
were passed 
On the road to the goal, 
Much remained to be mastered, ere, victor at last, 
Were achieved a man’s whole! 


So, faint with long striving, I halted, took breath, 
Thought of deeds still undone, 

And my heart to my heart said, “ Or glory or death 
There is yet to be won! 
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Just a moment to rest and recruit, then again 
To the thick o’ the fight ; 
Mix with men there, and feel a man’s passion, man’s 


pain, 
Man’s fierce pulse of delight!” 


Was there aught that could stay me, the while through 
each vein 
So giddily glad 
Thrilled the Sot tide of action, and heart, too, and 
brain, 
But one impulse had ? 
Was there aught that could turn me aside, bid me yield 
my share in the fray, 
And, the laurels of life unattained, quit the field 
Ere the close of the day ? 


Ah, weak and unworthy ! Lost, lost is the prize ; 
A man more unmanned 


| By the tongue of a woman, her lips, and her eyes, 


And the touch of her hand ! 

Far off the great struggle for fame still goes on, 
Though it fades from the sense; 

Say! for purpose abandoned, for glory foregone, 
Will Love recompense ? 





OUR FORMER WARS WITH THE 
ASHANTEES. 
THE FIRST WAR CONCLUDED, AND THE SECOND. 

TuE embassy to the King of Ashantee 
mentioned in a previous article led to a 
treaty, the king writing a very charac- 
teristic letter to the English Governor of 
the Gold Coast, an abridgment of which 
we append, as it suggests many reflections 
applicable to our present difficulties. 

“ Sai Tootoo Quamina, King of Ashantee 
and its dependencies, to John Hope Smith, 
Esquire, Governor-in-Chief of the British 
Settlements on the Gold Coast of Africa. 

“The king sends his compliments to the 
governor, he thanks the King of Eng- 
land and him very much for the presents 
sent to him, he thinks them very hand- 
some. The king’s sisters and all his friends 
have seen them, and thank him. The king 
thanks his God and his fetish that he made 
the governor send the white men’s faces 
for him to see, like he does now; he likes 
the English very much, and the governor 
all the same as his brother. 

“The King of England has made war 
against all the other white people a long 
time, and killed all the people all about, 
and taken all the towns, French, Dutch, 
and Danish, all the towns all about. The 
King of Ashantee has made war against all 
the people of the water-side, and all the 
black men all about, and taken all their 
towns.” 

After that the king sent word to the 
Governor of Cape Coast and the Governor 
of Annamaboe. 

“Well! you know I have killed all the 
Fantces, and I must have <Adocoo’s and 
Amooney’s books, and I can make friends 





with you, good brother and good heart ; but 
now they send four ackies, that is what 
makes the king’s heart break out when he 
looks on the book and thinks of four ackies, 
and his captains swear that the Fantees are 
rogues, and want tocheat him. When the 
white men see the Fantees do this, and the 
English officers bring him this four ackies, 
it makes him get up very angry, but he 
has no palaver with white men. 

* All Fantee is his, all the black man’s 
country is his; he hears that white men 
bring all the things that come here. He 
wonders that they do not fight with the 
Fantees, for he knows they cheat them. 
Now he sees white men, and he thanks 
God and his fetish for it. 

“When the English made Appollonia 
Fort, he fought with the Aowins, the 
masters of that country, and killed them ; 
then he said to the caboceer, ‘ I have killed 
all your people, your book is mine.’ The 
caboceer said, ‘True! so long as you take 
my town, the book belongs to you. : 
This king, Sai, is young on the stool, but 
he keeps always i in his head what old men 
say, for it is good, and his great men and 
linguists tell it him every morning. The 
King of England makes three great men, 
and sends one to Cape Coast, one to An- 
namaboe, and one to Accra. Cape Coast is 
the same as England. The king gets two 
ounces from Accra every moon, and the 
English wish to give him only four ackies 
for the big fort at Cape Coast, and the 
same for Annamaboe. Do white men think 
this proper ? 

“When the king killed the Dankara 
caboceer, and got two ounces from Elmina, 
the Dutch governor said, this is a proper 
king, we shall not play with him, and made 
the book four ounces. The king has killed 
all the people, and all the forts are his. 
He sent his captains to see white men, now 
he sees them, and thanks God and his 
fetish. If the path was good when the 
captains went, the king would have gone 
under the forts and seen all the white men. 
The Ashantees take good gold to Cape 
Coast, but the Fantees mix it ; he sent some 
of his captains like slaves to see, and they 
saw it. Ten handkerchiefs are cut to 
eight, water is put to rum, and charcoal to 
powder, even for the king. They cheat 
him, but he thinks the white men give all 
those things proper to the Fantees. 

“The king knows the King of England is 
his good friend, for he has sent him hand- 
some dashes (presents). He knows his 
officers are his good friends, for they come 
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to see him. The king wishes the governor 
to send to Elmina to see what is paid him 
there, and to write the King of England 
how much, as the English say their nation 
passes the Dutch. He will see by the 
books given him by both forts. If the 
King of England does not like that, he may 
send him himself what he pleases, and then 
Sai can take it. 

“He thanks the king and governor for 
sending four white men to see him. The 
old king wished to see some of them, but 
the Fantees stop it. He is but a young 
man and sees them, and so again he thanks 
God and his fetish.” 

Our second war with this savage nation 
was much more prolonged, and far more 
disastrous than the first. Our attack was 
begun rashly, and with a foolish contempt 
for the enemy, and ended in defeat and 
ruin, from the evil effects of which we are 
still suffering, and probably shall still 
further suffer. The story is short but sad. 
In January, 1824, Sir Charles M‘Carthy, 
having declared war on the Ashantees, 
determined to make a foray into the 
enemy’s country, and strike terror among 
them by a rapid and sure blow. Accord- 
ingly he divided his small army with 
Major Chisholm, and taking with him only 
one thousand men and ten officers, pushed 
forward into the interior. He soon found 
himself in front of about ten thousand 
savages. The battle commenced across a 


small river, about thirty feet wide, at | 


two P.M. on January the 21st. The firing 
was tremendous on both sides from two P.M. 
till six; up to that hour no Ashantee had 
dared to cross the river; but now, to our 
general’s horror, the ammunition fell short, 
owing to the neglect of some officer whose 
duty it was to bring it to the front. Our 
force was small, and the only chance for 
our men lay in an incessant galling fire at 
the great host of infuriated enemies howl- 
ing before them. 

To the dismay of Major Ricketts, when 
he went to open the three last kegs sup- 
posed to be filled with ball cartridge, he 
found—can our readers guess P—only maca- 
roni; although the very next day the Ashan- 
tees found in our camp, which they plun- 
dered, ten barrels of ammunition. The 
Ashantees then crossed the river in great 
numbers. The Fantees in our service 
never would carry bayonets, but the regu- 
lars and militia used their weapons with 
deadly effect, every one of them bayonet- 
ing three or four Ashantees, then snatch- 





ing the bayonets from the muskets, they 





sprang into the thick of the enemy’s force, 
stabbing right and left, and falling at 
last like heroes. Sir Charles and his staff, 
on commencing to retreat, were attacked 
by about two thousand Ashantees, who 
had been sent round to intercept them. 
Mr. Williams, the Colonial Secretary, thus 
describes the death of Sir Charles 
M’Carthy : 

“It was my fortune to be near our 
lamented chief when he received a wound 
in the breast by a musket-ball, I believe 
mortal. Buckle, Wetherell, and myself, 
conveyed him under shelter of the nearest 
tree, and there sat to await that fate which 
appeared inevitable. We had not remained 
long before we were discovered by the 
enemy, who immediately rushed on us with 
their knives. In the struggle, I received a 
desperate cut on the left side of my neck, 
and before the stroke could be repeated, 
@ man, who appeared to be of authority 
among them, fortunately passed, and 
ordered my executioner to desist, which 
was immediately complied with. On my 
being released from their grasp, and turn- 
ing round, I was horror-struck at seeing 
my three companions lying headless corpses 
at my feet. I was now bound as a prisoner, 
and conveyed towards their camp.” 

After Mr. Williams was taken prisoner, 
the Ashantees cut his clothes from his 
body with their knives, wounding him at 
every slash. They then placed before him 
in a row the heads of all the English 
officers. He was kept for five weeks 
without clothes, and compelled to sleep in 
the open air. The jaw-bones of the dead 
were all removed by the Ashantees, ac- 
cording to their barbarous custom with 
their enemies. Only two of our officers es- 
caped, and they were both wounded. One 
English officer, after being shot through 
both knees, killed two of the enemy with 
his sword, then, seeing a party of Ashan- 
tees running up to cut off his head, he 
shot himself in the heart. We lost alto- 
gether a general, nine officers, one hundred 
and seventy-nine privates, while ninety 
men were wounded. 

After this terrible defeat at Sicondee (or 
Assamakou), Mr. Fraser retreated, with 
the Fantee contingent, across the country 
to reinforce Major Chisholm, but hearing 
that he also had been eut to pieces, he fell 
back to garrison Cape Coast Castle, where 
an attack was hourly expected. 

Many of the dispersed troops followed 
Captain Ricketts into the thickest part of 
the woods, led by a Wassaw man, who 
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enabled them to evade parties of the | the critical moment, was compelled to re- 


enemy. 

On the 24th the fugitives fell in with 
Major Chisholm, who had been unable to 
obey Sir Charles’s orders to join him, hav- 
ing had to cross the river Boosom-pra, 
five miles from Ampensasoo, in a single 
canoe. 

Two other detachments of our forces in 
this miserably conducted war were scat- 
tered over the country, useless apart, when 
| they might have been formidable together. 
| At Yancoomassie, Captain Laing, with the 
Fantees, was threatening the Asson country. 
A fourth division of the Royal African 
Colonial Corps, under Captain Blenkarne, 
| had been sent to Akine to draw the enemy 
from Western Wassaw. The natives of a 
village near Sicondee, having fired on 
| our boats and disarmed our fugitives, a force 
| oftwelve hundred men was sent to burn the 
place, which they did, driving out the inha- 
bitants, and four hundred of the Ashantee 
garrison. The Ashantees remained inac- 
tive all February, while Major Chisholm 
put Cape Coast Castle in a state of defence, 
and prepared to dispute the passage of the 
Boosom-pra with the enemy. In March 
| the Ashantees pushed forward, and took up 
| a strong position at Fettue, ten or twelve 
miles from Cape Coast Castle. On May the 
20th Colonel Sutherland, who had taken the 
command, hearing that the Ashantees were 
expecting a reinforcement of ten thousand 
men, resolved on a sudden attack, ordering 
every able-bodied man into the field, but 
leaving the sailors and marines of the 
squadron to garrison the forts. 

Major Chisholm now, by dint of hard 
work and fatigue, cut paths to the enemy’s 
position in the forest, and attacked them 
on March the 2nd, an hour after noon, a 
rather trying time for a battle in Africa, 
even in a wood. The Ashantees fought 
manfully from behind covert, keeping up a 
heavy and incessant fire from the bush, 
where they could only be seen at intervals, 
and making several skilful attempts to turn 
the major’s flanks. After five hours’ fight- 
ing, however, finding themselves baffled and 
repulsed on all points, they retired, with 
great loss in killed and wounded. Now 
was the time for the advance, which 
might have led to a crowning victory; but 
our Fantee allies, who had had quite enough 
of the Ashantees at close quarters, and 
liked them still less when at bay, quietly 
but firmly refused to move a step, except 
backward, and about half of them fled alto- 
gether. Major Chisholm, thus deserted at 





tire, and two days after the Ashantees 
returned to the ground from whence we 
had driven*them. In this bush fighting we 
lost eight English and eighty-four natives, 
while seventy-five English, and six hun- 
dred and three Fantees were wounded; 
eighty-eight English were also returned as 
missing. 

During these hostilities the august King 
Assai Tootoo Quamina, who considered us 
still his tributaries, as we once really had 
been, died at Coomassie, and his brother 
and successor, Adoo Assai, mustered all 
his warriors, with the determination that 
he would raze Cape Coast Castle to the 
ground, and drive all the white men into 
the ocean. 

After about three weeks’ lull, the king ad- 
vanced to within five miles of the fort, and 
established his head-quarters at Garden 
Hill village, spreading a great chain of 
posts round the settlement, in bush so thick 
that his strength could only be guessed at 
by the length of the line and the smoke of 
the camp fires. On the 23rd the Ashan- 
tees drew nearer, and were seen in force 
from the Hill Tower, and signals were at 
once passed to the town. The townsmen 
snatched up their arms, while the women, 
children, provisions, and valuables were 
taken into the fort, the seamen and marines 
were landed from the Victor (a man-of-war 
in the harbour), and the crews of the mer- 
chant ships lying in the roads were sent on 
board to man the guns. 

Colonel Sutherland had long before given 
strict orders to pull down some houses, 
within thirty yards of the fort, which com- 
manded the land-side ramparts, but the 
order had been neglected. There was no 
time now to pull the houses down, so four 
of them were set on fire, and unfortunately 
the wind rose, the flames spread, and about 
half the town was either consumed or un- 
roofed. During the night the Ashantees 
occupied Parson’s Croom, a village within 
a mile of the fort, but still delayed the 
attack. Till the end of the month, indeed, 
they spent their time in detaching strong 
parties to lay waste the adjoining country, 
and burn the villages. 

The Cape Coast garrison amounted only 
to three hundred and sixteen rank and file, 
chiefly young soldiers, recruits, and boys; 
of these one’* hundred and four were in 
hospital, and twelve sick in quarters. On 
July the 4th, however, the Thetis arrived 
from England with a few troops, and on 
the 6th a body of auxiliaries came from 
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Accra. The Ashantees, hearing of our 
reinforcements, called in their foraging 
parties, and on the 7th were seen defiling 
over a hill towards their king’s tent, on 
the left of their position. On the 8th, our 
Accra auxiliaries, who had been supplied 
with arms and ammunition, were sent with 
the Cape Coast people to occupy a chain 
of heights opposite the enemy, covering the 
town and forts. They spent till the 11th 
in clearing the forest, fortifying their posts, 
and skirmishing with the advanced parties 
of the enemy, who were busy in cutting 
paths towards our lines. 

On the 11th, soon after daybreak, the 
Ashantees descended in heavy masses, and 
formed their line across the valley leading 
to the right of our position, which was 
about half a mile from the town. About 
two P.M. they were fired upon by our skir- 
mishers, and a general fight ensued, which 
terminated at dusk by the Ashantees being 
driven back, and worsted at all points. 
Two of their camps, which they weakened 
to reinforce the left, were burnt and plun- 
dered by the Cape Coast men, who, al- 
though they had daily to be driven to the 
front at the point of our bayonets, fought 
on this occasion with steady courage for 
four hours. The Ashantees struggled gal- 
lantly all day, and made several clever 
but ineffectual attempts to turn our right 
wing. 

Colonel Sutherland’s force on this occa- 
sion consisted of one hundred and ninety- 
three men and fifteen officers of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps, ninety men and one 
officer of the Second West India Regiment, 
three Royal Marine gunners, one hundred 
and twenty militia, and four thousand six 
hundred and fifty of our native allies. Of 
the English regulars two men were killed, 
and eight wounded, while the Fantees had 
one hundred and two killed, and four hun- 
dred and forty wounded. The Ashantees 
numbered sixteen thousand men, and left 
numbers of dead, including many chiefs, 
upon the field of battle. 

On the 12th the Ashantees drew up in 
the valley, as if again resolved to try their 
fortune. To test their temper Colonel 
Sutherland sent out a body of skirmishers, 
who opened fire, and then retired through 
the bush. The enemy replied hotly for 
half an hour after the skirmishers had re- 
turned, and then withdrew, when a field- 
piece opened on them. On the 14th they 
retreated by Elmina and Fettue towards 
Doonguah, on the direct route to Ashantee. 
On the 19th they again showed within 








five miles from Cape Coast, but on the 
20th finally retreated. It afterwards ap. 
peared that disease and famine had pro- 
duced mutiny and desertion in the Ash- 
antee army, and on the 11th whole bands 
had turned homeward. The savage king 
in his fury had beheaded four out of 
six of the captains he had recaptured, and 
had chained the remaining two to heavy 
logs, yet the desertions still continued, and 
compelled him to march raging home. 

The misery of this great Ashantee foray 
did not end here. The savage army had 
trodden under foot every plantation of 
Indian corn, yams, plaintains, or bananas 
they had passed, and the Fantees narrowly 
escaped total destruction by famine. Beef 
rose to sixteen guineas a tierce at Cape 
Coast, and flour or bread could scarcely be 
obtained for gold. 

Although the unwise division of forces, 
coupled with the hindrances of swamps 
and almost impassable woods, had given 
the Ashantees a momentary advantage, as 
we have seen, in 1824, in the year 1826 we 
took a bloody revenge. The Ashantees 
again threatening our settlements and 
making inroads on the Fantees, we gave 
them battle on a wooded plain, about 
twenty-four miles north-east of British 
Accra, or nearly four miles south ofa village 
called Dodowah, which gave its name to the 
fight, the King of Ashantee having pitched 
his tent there. The attack was expected 
on the Monday, as that is a day considered 
fortunate by the Ashantees. 


king’s drum was heard. Onur line, which 
was rendered picturesque by the varied 
flags, arms, and dresses of British, Danish, 
Dutch, and Fantee, ‘extended four miles 
from east to west. The Fantees and other 
native allies wore large sea-shells hung from 
their necks, before and behind, to distin- 
guish them, and had strips of white calico 
tied to the barrels of their muskets. Our 
native auxiliaries were led on by the Queen 
of Akim and the Kings of Akimboo and 
Dinkara, who squabbled as to which was 
to specially attack the King of Ashantee. 
This Queen of Akim said, unconsciously 
parodying Queen Elizabeth : 

“Qsay has driven me from my country 
because he thinks me weak; but thongh 
I am a woman, I have the heart of a 
man.” 

It was at last settled that this black 
Boadicea should lead the extreme right 
and the two kings the extreme left. But 
as it fortunately, perhaps, happened, the 

















About eight | 
A.M. the enemy were in motion, and the | 
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King of Ashantee, hearing there were | back by the rockets and grape, now ad- 
white men in the centre of the enemy, | vanced, and took possession of the plunder, 
chose that place in his own army as the | = a a erry walked 
oint of special danger and special honour. | off the field with it. ey sent to request 
“ Our hans was commanded i Lieutenant- | more ammunition, aioe they hod cole 
Colonel Edward Pardon. Several English |! received twenty rounds each from their own 
and Danish merchants led on their own| government; and when upbraided with 
men. Our centre was formed of the | their conduct, said ‘It was against their 
Cape Coast volunteers and artificers, with | fetish to fire on a Monday.’ It was 
the townspeople, and Bynia, the native | justly said, at Accra shecantin, that one 
chief, the Royal African Corps acting as | part of the army fought and the other 
a reserve. The attack iad about | got the spoil. When the death of any of 
half-past nine, when some of our allies, in | his chiefs was reported to the King of Ash- 
their excitement, abusing and insulting our | antee, he performed human sacrifices to 
centre as cowards for not advancing, the | their manes in the heat of battle. Among 
word was given. We moved on about four | the sad trophies of the day is the head of Sir 
hundred yards, and then opened a heavy | Charles M‘Carthy, which was taken by the 


| and effective fire. The enemy sullenly re- | Aquanimchief. The whole of the Ashantee 


treated before us. No prisoners were taken, | camp are taken, with their baggage and 


| but all were killed as they fell, the English | gold, and until it was dark parties were 
| imploring our allies not to torture the | coming in with plunder from every quarter. 
| fallen. “‘ Suddenly,” says an eye-witness, “a | The troops lay on their arms all night, as it 


ery arose that the Ashantees were getting | was not known but that the king, with his 











between the centre and the right, which, in 
fact, was the case, as one party from the 
Dutch town, who supported the right of 
the Cape Coast people, had given way, and 


| the enemy had walked into their place. Be- 
| sides this, the whole of the Danish natives, | 
| with their caboceer at their head, had 
fled early in the action, and ‘ the swallow- | 


tailed banners of Denmark’ were seen safely 
flying in the rear. The centre was now 


| obliged to fall back, and relinquish every 
| advantage, sustaining a galling tire in flank, 


and closely pressed with the mass of the 


| enemy, who evidently were making a bold 


push to seize or bring down the whites. 
Captain Rogers, who was advancing with a 
small piece of artillery, would have been 
taken, had he not very promptly distin- 
guished the real enemy. This was the 


' crisis of the battle. Colonel Pardon ad- 
, vanced with the reserve and the rockets, 
| afew of which, thrown among the Ashan- 


tees, occasioned the most dire terror and 
confusion. Another party of Ashantees 
had attacked the left. of King Cheboo, 
of Dinkara, the Winneboks having fled at 
tbo first fire, and never stopped till they 
reached Accra. Buta few rounds of grape 
thrown over the heads of our people 
restored the battle there also, Cheboo being 
already in advance with part of his people, 
driving back his opponents. On the right 
the battle was for a moment doubtful. 
“The King of Akizaboo drove all before 
him, and penetrating to the King of Ash- 
antee’s camp, he took the enemy in flank. 
The Danish natives, seeing the enemy driven 


surviving friends, might make an attack, 
| in despair, on us, as he was seen in front, 

wandering over the scene of his fallen 
|ambition. Through the night, at intervals, 
some of our chiefs struck their drums to 
some recitation, which was repeated along 
| the line, and as it died away had a pleas- 
ing effect; but was generally succeeded 
by deep wailings from the glades in front 
of us, apparently from some unhappy Ash- 
antee women looking for their friends 
among the fallen.” 

One of our friendly chiefs was slain in 
the act of dragging the King of Ashantce 
from his basket palanquin. 

Our force in this battle amounted to 
eleven thousand three hundred and eighty 
muskets. Theenemy were about ten thou- 
sand. Our army lost above eight hun- 
dred men, and some sixteen hundred were 
wounded, chiefly by knives. The Ashantees 
lost five thousand men, and many chiefs. 
The king himself was wounded. The next 
day our native allies returned to Accra 
groaning under their booty. “Had the 
Ashantees,”’ says a local writer of the day, 
“delayed the battle for some time, our 
coalition, like all other holy alliances, would 
have fallen to pieces, being more discor- 
dant than the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
statue; left to themselves they would never 
have stood half an hour before the Ash- 
antees.’”’ To show what resources and con- 
trivances this singular people have, it may 
be mentioned that in the wallets of some 
of the Ashantees who fell, were found the 
hard scales of the bangolin, or ant-eater, 
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scorched with fire, for food, while for shot, 
among other things, they had cowrie shells 
loaded with lead. 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &€. 
CHAPTER XLI. MY TRAGEDY. 


I coutp not resist mentioning to Vickery 
that I had seen my relation, Sir George 
Nightingale, and discovered in him the de- 
fendant in the action brought by Messrs. 
Dicker Brothers. “Ay, ay,” he said, 
going on with his writing, and declining 
to manifest the slightest surprise. By- 
and-bye he added, as he paused to take 
snuff, “It’s always as well to make sure 
of the name of the party whom you serve 
with a writ. It’s often necessary to make 
an affidavit on the subject. You'll re- 
member that another time, Mr. Nightin- 
gale. There’s nothing like picking up 
learning in a practical way.” And there- 
upon he dismissed the subject. Whether, 
at the time he instructed me how to serve 
a writ upon Sir George, he was aware of 
the relationshlp existing between us, I 
failed to ascertain. 

I had called again in Harley-street, but 
* had been unable to see Sir George. I left 
a select number of my drawings for his in- 
spection. Mole charged himself with their 
safe keeping, and promised to submit them 
to his superior at a convenient opportunity. 
Mole was hearty in his applause of my 
works, and congratulated me on my marked 
improvement since those past times when 
I had received at his hands my earliest 
lessons in art. It was agreed between us, 
however, that for the present, at any rate, 
it should not be revealed that he was Fane 
Mauleverer, my first master. He had con- 
ceived, I think, a curious tenderness for 
his reputation as Mr. Mauleverer, and 
desired that it should be based solely upon 
his theatrical career, and disconnected 
from his other occasional pursuits. The 
world in general was not to know that he 
had ever cut out black shades, or taught 
drawing, or been employed in the studio 
of a portrait-painter ; still less, that he had 
ever figured as clown to a dancer on the 
“ tight-jeff.”” 

Tony had been much entertained with 
my account of Mole, and had expressed 
great desire to make his acquaintance. 
It was arranged, with this view, that Mole 
should be invited to an entertainment I 
was to give at_Tony’s chambers. These 


were preferred to my lodgings, because it 





| that vulgar form of disturbance described 


was thought possible the festivities of the 
occasion might be prolonged to a late hour, 
and might be of a boisterous character. 
There was a project that my tragedy 
should be forthcoming, and that elocu- 
tionary efforts connected therewith should 
be freely ventured upon. In Featherstone- | 
buildings, as I have stated, the decla- 
mation of my blank verse had already 
been the occasion of some unpleasantness. 
My fellow-lodgers had complained, and 
my landlady had charged me with disap- 
pointing the expectations she had formed | 
on the subject of my steadiness. As Tony | 
explained, nothing of this kind was pos- | 
sible in regard to any proceedings that | 
might take place in his chambers. 

“ It’s a humble abode,” he said, “‘ small, 
confined, and the ceiling is uncommonly 
near one’s head. But it has this great 
advantage: one can kick up a row in it | 
if one wants to; and it seems to me that | 
most people take chambers because they | 
do want to kick up a row in them. No 
one hereabout has any right to com- | 
plain of any occasional excess of noise. | 
We’ve no landladies here; nor fellow- | 
lodgers. I’m not a lodger at all; I’m the 
tenant of a distinct leasehold dwelling- | 
place, of which I am absolute proprietor so | 
long as I pay my rent. And I’ve done that 
hitherto pretty regularly. The benchers, 
or ancients, or whatever they’re called, of 
the inn assemble every quarter to dis- || 
charge their sole fanction—so far as I can | 
ascertain—the receipt of rent. Every 
tenant paying his rent is entitled, in addi- 
tion to a formal receipt, to a large slice of 
plum cake and a glass of brown sherry. 
I have taken the plum cake on several 
occasions; it has not agreed with me. 
The sherry I have never declined. But | 
this is all apart from the main question: | 
the right of kicking up a row. To | 
that we possess an indefeasible title. My | 
neighbour below plays the French horn, 
and distresses me very much. A tenant | 
next door thinks he can sing; he can’t, | 
and I find his efforts very trying. But | 
I feel that these are not matters with | 
which I canin any way interfere. So that 
if I choose to have in my rooms a row | 
taking the form of blank verse, I should | 
like to see the man who will gainsay | 
me.” 
It was hard, I thought, that my tragedy, 
or any declamation that might arise from 
it, should be unhesitatingly classed with 





as “kicking up a row;” but experience 
was against me. The complaints in Fea- 
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therstone-buildings in regard to my read- 
ing of my work had been couched pre- 
cisely in that form of words. 

I was pleased to see the interest Tony 
took in the proposed entertainment. He 
had of late denied himself recreation of 
almost every kind, partly because of the 
expense involved, and partly because of 
his desire to devote himself to the task 
of colouring the plates of the Milliner’s 
Magazine. We had not visited the theatre 
for some time past. I did not care to go 
without him; and I did not wish to appear 
less thrifty than he was. I took up, there- 
fore, with his economical humour. He 
rarely dined in Rupert-street now. He had 
discovered a ham and beef shop in Gray’s- 
inn-lane, remarkable, as he alleged, for the 
moderation of its charges, and the excel- 
lence of its wares. He was eloquent on 
the subject of its large sixpenny plates of 
beef. But he grew thinner, I perceived. 

Itwas Tony’s proposition that Vickery 
should be invited to meet Mole. It did 
' not, however, appear to me that this was a 
very promising arrangement. 

“ Depend upon it there’s more in Vic- 
kery than you’re prepared for,” said Tony. 
“ He wants stirring up, that’s all; like tea, 
you know, when the sugar’s at the bottom 
of the cup.” 

I remembered how highly Rachel had 
spoken of the old clerk. I felt that I had 
perhaps regarded him unjustly. He was 
invited accordingly to Tony’s chambers. 
Somewhat to my surprise he consented to 
appear. He seemed even pleased, and his 
manner was irreproachably polite, if in 
rather a dry old-fashioned way. There 
was certainly a gleam as of pleasure in his 
watchful, cat-like eyes. 

I made liberal provision for the enter- 
tainment. Bottles of wine and spirits were 
obtained from a neighbouring tavern. 
Supper was to be served at a given hour 
with the assistance of the same establish- 
ment, and was to be of a plentiful cha- 
racter. A bowl of punch was to be brewed. 
There was no lack of pipes, tobacco, and 
cigars; meanwhile, these articles were 
arranged in a decorative manner upon the 
mantelpiece, insomuch that it looked like 
the window of a tobacconist’s shop ona 
small scale, only wanting the figure of a 
Highlander taking snuff, or a negro smok- 
ing, to make the resemblance complete. 

Tony had arranged his rooms to the 
best advantage, fixing lighted candles in 
unusual places, and decking the walls with 
his most striking drawings. With a line 
of flower-pots he contrived to mask the 
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fact that the window looked on to a 
gutter. He even procured laurel boughs, 
and with a view to greater picturesqueness 
of effect, introduced oranges here and there 
amongst the foliage. He surveyed these 
artifices with great satisfaction. 

“ Now, if the moon will only rise pro- 
perly above the chimney-pots opposite we 
shall really have a most charming effect. 
Anybody might think we were in Verona. 
I'll pack away the easel in this corner, 
and then, with four chairs— we shall only 
want four—we shall just have room to cir- 
cumnavigate the table. I'll take this chair 
myself, because I know one of its legs is 
in an unsettled state, and is liable to come 
off; it only wants a little humouring, and 
I understand its ways. Now I think all is 
really in readiness for the reception of our 
guests. There’s a knock at the door!” 

** Proud to know the young friend of my 
young friend,” said Mole in his grandest 
manner as I introduced him to Tony, and 
they cordially shook hands. “ Youth and 
friendship, and the fine arts, and—and 
supper”—his eye had rested for a second 
upon the knives and plates, and his speech 
had irresistibly been influenced by their 
significance—“ has life greater gifts to 
bestow? I’m a trifle winded—if I may 
employ the term—by the number of your 
stairs. An asthma troubles me at times, 
and my voice fails me. It was the same, 
you may have heard, with Kemble.” 

Indeed, Mole was very hoarse. His tones 
struggled for issue and escape, as from 
thick bandages of blankets. He was clean 
shaven and wore a protuberant shirt-frill, 
in honour of the occasion: his thin hair 
being neatly arranged in lines across his pate 
so that it looked something like a sheet of 
ruled paper, or a page from a copy-book. 

“ Yes, many flights of stairs, but as in 
the case of mountain-tops, the pains of 
ascent are repaid by the prospect obtained. 
An attic, a really charming attic. I am 
partial to attics. I have made my home in 
them, I may say, nearly all my life. I 
adore an attic. I can breathe in an attic.” 
He was breathing in rather a troubled 
way at the moment, however. “I find 
space to move and to turn round in.” 
This was saying a good deal for Tony’s 
apartment; for when Mole waved his arms 
in his redundant, gesticulatory way, he 
could almost touch the wall on either side. 
“There is freedom in the very atmosphere. 
Yes, seek tyranny and despotism in gilded 
halls and marble palaces ; but for Liberty, 
you will find her ever at home, happy and 
glorious in the humility of her garret !” 
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The delivery of this sentiment seemed to 
afford him great gratification. He shook 
hands with us both again. ‘‘ And here, if 
I mistake not,” he continued, pointing to 
the pictures on the walls, “are achieve- 
ments of promise, atany rate. The germs 
of greatness, it may be. Why not? Yes, 
I observe dexterity of design, not always 
unerring, perhaps, yet of worth, and a sense 
of colour, so far as I may judge by this 
candlelight, immature, but really powerful.” 

Another knock. Vickery, of course. 
Tony hastened to admit him. 

“ He wants work,” I said to Mole. “I 
wish much to get him work. Does he 
paint well enough, do you think, to help 
in Sir George’s studio ?” 

“It was one of my flourishes,” whis- 
pered Mole, huskily. ‘“ To tell the honest 
truth, I haven’t really looked at his work. 
But it’s my way always to entertain my 
audience; with the true text if possible ; 
if not—without. How do you do, sir? 
I am gratified to meet you again ?” 

This was to Vickery, who, wearing a 
prodigiously stiff black satin stock, but 
not otherwise altered in appearance, now 
entered the room, accompanied by Tony. 

* We have met ” said Vickery, eye- 
ing his interlocutor doubtfully. 

** At Mr. Monck’s office. You may re- 
member, I discharged an account there, 
one day. I don’t do such things so often, 
that I can forget them. And it was not 
a claim upon myself, I may add. In such 
case the result might have been different. 
It was upon Sir George Nightingale—the 
relative, as it proved, of my young friend 
here. You recollect ?” 

** Precisely. But—we’re out of office 
hours now.” And Vickery proffered his 
tin snuff-box with a grin upon his face 
of a not disagreeably subacid kind. 

** Capital face and figure for Marrall or 
Wormwood,”” Mole whispered to me. 
“ Strange,” he mused, “ that now I’ve 
quitted the stage, Iam constantly struck 
with the notion that there’s a good deal 
yet to be done in the way of ‘making up.’ 
The public hasn’t found it out, but both 
painters and players might, with advan- 
tage, study more than they do from the 
living model. Your friend’s capital. What 
a hit he’d make in village lawyers! With 
a dab of rouge here and there, and a trifle 
of yellow ochre, I could go on for him, 
and secure a round on my entrance. I 
could have done it at one time with my own 
hair, brushed forward and touched with 
powder; but that’s all over now.” 

To do Vickery justice, he certainly strove 





to make himself agreeable, and fairly 
succeeded. He seemed to put from him 
much of his customary demeanour as Mr. 
Monck’s managing clerk, and to assume 
an air of pleasantness that, if somewhat 
staid and stiff, was yet most commend- 
able. A certain legal flavour pertained to 


his conversation, as though his powers of 


speech had been long buried amongst parch- 
ments, and had caught something of their 
dry and musty nature. He was politely 
deferential in manner, and his studied 


“ Mr. Nightingale” contrasted with the | 
free “my dear Duke” of my earlier | 


friend Mole. Tony he invariably addressed 
as “Sir,” in recognition, possibly, of his 


being the nephew of Mr. Monck. He | 


really proved a likeable elderly gentleman. 
He looked about him now and then in his 
wonted cautious and scrutinising way; 


but he made himself at home in Tony’s | 


room, seemed thoroughly at ease, and 
most willing to play his part in the enter- 


tainments of the evening. Hesat rubbing | 


his knees, giving utterance to some dry 
speech lightly tinged with drollery; he 


took snuff liberally, and, as the night ad- | 
vanced, he smoked a pipe, and looked very | 
comfortable indeed. As I noted his grave | 
wary face, and the little jets of smoke | 


slowly permitted to issue from his lips, as 


though it was of value, in the nature of a | 


fund in court, and not to be expended 
without much deliberation and pause, it 
occurred to me that if ever a judge on the 
bench indulged in a pipe, he must have 











looked the while much as did Vickery. | 


thus occupied. 


Moreover, he disclosed a curious interest | 


in the stage. This took us all by surprise, 
and greatly delighted Tony. It really 
seemed that just as some people rejoice 


in sly dram-drinking, so Vickery was ad- | 


dicted to furtive playgoing. 

“Why, I never saw you at the theatre, 
Vickery,” said Tony. 

“ I’ve seen you there, and Mr. Nightin- 
gale also. I usually sit in the two-shil- 
ling gallery. But I don’t go so often as | 
did. The stage is not now what I can re- 
member it. The drama is not what it was.” 

“ ] quite agree with you, sir. Will you 
permit me the pleasure of shaking hands 
with you again?” said Mole, coming for- 
ward. He had been sitting apart, turning 
over the leaves of my manuscript tragedy. 

“ Mrs. Siddons! ah! she was a wo- 
man!”’ cried Vickery, with strange effusive- 
ness. 

“ Say a divinity, rather!” 

“ Precisely,” said Vickery. 
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CHAPTER XLII. THE DAUGHTER OF THE DOGE. 




















vy | “T rinp that our young friend here has | But it was soon made clear to me that 
ir. been writing a tragedy,” observed Mole. Mole, and not the author, was to be the 
ne “In blank verse. One of the finest | interpreter ofthe work. 

at works in the language, I venture to state,” | ‘“‘ Leave it to me, my dear Duke,” he 
d- said Tony, stoutly. said. “I’m accustomed to this sort of thing. 
to | “Indeed! I had no idea of anything of | I think I can give it better effect. Authors 
of | the kind. Permit me to congratulate you, | are invariably bad readers. I never knew 
h- | Mr. Nightingale.” And Vickery bowed | an exception.” 

ir to me, with difficulty, for his stock was I consented. Not very reluctantly, for 
ly | very stiff. ‘I should much like to hear it | I felt nervous and diffident, and distrustfal 
d || read ; or select passages from it,” he added, | of my elocutionary powers. And it was 
1e warily. true, no doubt, that authors were, as a 
or In justice to myself I must say that | rule, indifferent readers of their own works. 
d I would willingly have kept my tragedy |I had forgotten, at the moment, Mole’s 
is in the background; that I did not at|asthmatic condition. He was terribly 
le | all desire its production. We were getting | husky, and the supper he had consumed 
.. on capitally without it. The entertain- | seemed to oppress and veil his tones more 
s ment was proceeding most successfully. | than ever. 

; An unexpected fraternisation on the sub-| “Kemble had a ‘foggy throat,’ you re- 
's | ject of the theatre had arisen between | member,” he said to me, apologetically ; 
d | my two guests, who had not, in the first| “it did not prevent his doing great 
| instance, promised any cordiality of union. | things, however.” He cleared his voice 
» | And the cue, so to speak, for the entrance | —so far as it could be cleared—which, in- 
: of my play was certainly unfortunate. | deed, was not very far. 

a | Both Mole and Vickery were agreed as| He had sat down and arranged two 
= to the fallen state of the modern stage. | candles in front of him, after the manner of 
7 Now they could hardly look for its up-|a public lecturer. A glass of hot punch, 
> | lifting at my hands. Mole had known | however, was substituted for the conven- 
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me in a schoolboy’s round jacket, Vickery 
knew me as an articled clerk in Mr. Monck’s 


Still, it was a friendly audience. We 
were all on good terms with each other, 
and with ourselves. The punch (com- 
pounded by Mole) had freely circulated, 
and had won hearty approval. The supper 
(over which Mole presided) had been unex- 
ceptionable: the lobster salad, I remember 
(Mole had dressed it), obtaining especial 
applause. I may say that Mole had greatly 
assisted me in enacting the character of 
host; indeed, like a too powerful ally, he 
almost overcame and effaced my efforts 
altogether. I was but a young performer, 
and, as he explained to me, he was ac- 
customed to play “ leading parts” in situa- 
tions of the kind. The excessive zeal of 
his aid in no way dissatisfied me, however. 
I felt, indeed, grateful to him for his 
exertions in furtherance of the evening’s 
pleasures. Both Tony and I were conscious, 
I think, of our juvenility as hosts in the 
presence of Mole and Vickery. Still, we 
did all we could in the way of producing 
bottles, filling glasses, and handing pipe- 
lights. Nevertheless, Mole seemed to be 
the absolute manager, and wore all the airs 
of giver of the feast. 

My manuscript, 


neatly covered with 





tional tumbler of cold water. He opened 
the manuscript, smoothing it with his 


| office. To neither was I a person of much | hands very deliberately, and carefully curl- 
| consequence. ing the corners of the leaves so that 
He 


he might turn them over promptly. 
stretched out his arms, until I plainly 
heard sundry stitches in his coat give way ; 
he was anxious to have sufficient room 
and freedom for whatever gesticulation 
might be necessary to give effect to his 
reading. He was evidently desirous to 
impress and gratify his audience, though 
more I think on his own account than 
on mine. I noticed that he particularly 
addressed himself to Vickery. As the 
author, I was out of court, so to say; Tony 
was a young man from whom critical 
opinion was hardly to be expected ; more- 
over, he was clearly a fast friend of the 
writer’s, a partisan bound to applaud under 
any circumstances. But Vickery could be 
considered in the light of on unprejudiced 
spectator; an experienced playgoer who 
had seen Mrs. Siddons, and who enter- 
tained sound opinions as to the fallen state 
of the stage. 

“Our young friend’s work,” began Mole, 
turning to Vickery, “ is entitled the Daugh- 
ter of the Doge. It is a poetic tragedy in 
five acts of very considerable length. I 
may say at once, before I read a line of it, 
that it will want cutting—a good deal of 
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cutting indeed, to suit it for representation. 
And in any case I much fear that the 
public taste is at present somewhat opposed 
to productions of this class.” 

“T fear so too,” said Vickery. ‘‘ People, 
now-a-days, only care for such things as 
Timour the Tartar. Is it at all in the 
style of Timour the Tartar, Mr. Night- 
ingale ?” 

“* Not in the least.” 
question. 

“You could introduce real horses, per- 
haps ?”” suggested Mole. “Real horses 
would greatly assist the play.” 

“The scene is laid in Venice you will 
find,” I explained. 

“T see; but I’m not sure that the 
audience would object to real horses on 
that account. Venice? Then you might 
certainly bring on real water. I think 
the house would quite expect real water, 
and feel disappointed if none was forth- 
coming.” 

“* The best place for real water is Sadler’s 
Wells. They’ve the New River close at 
hand, you know,” said Vickery. “If you 


I felt hurt at the 


really thought of sending the play to the 
Wells, Mr. Nightingale, I’ve some little 
acquaintance with the manager, and I 


might possibly be able to help you in that 
quarter.” 

“ Vickery lives at Islington, somewhere 
near the theatre,’’ Tony whispered to me. 

I said that I was quite satisfied that the 
play was unsuited to Sadler’s Wells. Al- 
ready I felt that enough real cold water 
had been thrown upon the Daughter of the 
Doge. 

The reading then began. Mole certainly 
took pains; he was deliberate and em- 
phatic, but he often met with difficulties 
in the manuscript, and made random 
guesses at the words of the text, occasion- 
ally with ludicrous results. Moreover, his 
command over his voice was very uncer- 
tain. The husky cooing tone he adopted 
for the heroine, Bianca, was very dis- 
agreeable to me; and the ventral bass he 
employed for the villain Ludovico, had 
quite a burlesque air about it. He was 
altogether unconscious of this, however ; 
he proceeded assiduously with much move- 
ment of his arms and varied play of his 
eyebrows. Now and then his hand de- 
scended upon the table with a heavy thump 
that imperilled all the glasses in the room; 
his gasps were very forcible, and his 
sudden starts ended in his breaking the 
back of his chair. Still, I was dissatisfied 
with his reading. He was, I thought, far 
too pompous and ponderous, too “stagey” 





in fact. He understood the delivery of 
blank verse, but he had a staccato, syl- 
labic style of utterance that seemed to me 
distressingly artificial. It was as though 
he were addressing himself to a vast audi- 
tory, and was determined that all should 
hear and comprehend him, even to the 
last man cracking nuts on the back bench 
of the gallery. Somehow I felt that all 
the poetry and tenderness with which I 
had laboured to invest my verse had been 
beaten out of it by Mole’s strained and 
prodigious method of dealing with it. I 
thought I could really have done more 
justice to the work if I had read it myself. 
I was acquainted with its strong points. 
Mole seemed striving to give prominence 
to every line. I began to understand how | 
much authors must inevitably suffer at the 
hands of actors —~even the most zealous 
and anxious to content their dramatist. 
And I perceived, too, that the performance 
fully justified the opinion pronounced on | 
@ previous occasion in Featherstone-build- | 
ings. We were decidedly chargeable with 
“kicking up a row.” 

The reading was, to my thinking, a | 
failure altogether; and yet it had its mo- 
ments of triumph. Tony was good enough 
to applaud at every possible opportunity, | 
and even old Vickery now and then per- 
mitted himself to murmur approval. At 
the close of every act Mole paused for 
refreshment, to dab his moist forehead, and 
to drain his glass. His exertions had un- 
doubtedly been arduous. His face was 
streaming by the time he had arrived at | 
the third act. He had found it necessary | 
to remove his cravat and shirt-collar; he | 
had uubuttoned his waistcoat at an early | 
period of the evening; the last act he read | 
in his shirt-sleeves, and without his boots. 
Indeed, if the tragedy had been of any 
greater length, he would, I believe, have 
divested himself of every article of clothing. 

“I do like that poisoning scene in the 
third act,” said Tony. 

“Yes, it’s effective,” said Mole. “ But 
you know we've had that business of 
changing the goblets on the stage before.” 

Vickery remembered its being done, in 
a play at the Haymarket, twenty years 
back. 

I protested, what was perfectly true at 
the time, that I was not acquainted with 
any work in which such an incident had 
occurred, 

Vickery, I think, but I could not be 
sure, muttered a quotation from Sheridan. 

“And then that description of Bianca 
strikes me as exquisite,” said Tony. 
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“ Yes, it’s pretty,” said Mole. “I think 
it would tell with the pit.” 

Tony began a quotation, but Mole would 
not permit him to finish it. He seemed 
determined that no one should recite but 
himself. 

“Look where she stands, lit by the setting sun! 

The rays seem o’er her golden head to dance, 

As though they’d found a playground that they loved. 
Whilst trom her lambent eyes what gleams outshine! 
Sweet summer lightning on an azure sky, 


Flashes to love, not fear !” 


* And further on,” said Tony, “ when 
Lorenzo relates how Bianca won his love.”’ 
Mole continued : 


“Not hers those gaudy gifts, passion’s excuse, 
Those charms particular which men can count 
Upon their fingers, reckon off by heart, 

And know as coins which bought of them their love. 
She strikes not, yet she captures; for she weaves 
Round the heartstrings, oh such a tendril net 

Of fond endearments, gentlest kindnesses, 

But cobweb threads at first, but which, in time, 
Expand to cable’s strength! Like some soft bird, 
On tree she builds a house within the breast, 

And elosely nestling there, all unsuspect, 

Makes it her home for aye.” 


But the most admired passage was in the 
speech of the dying Doge in the last act. 
| Mole certainly spared no effort to give due 
| effect to the scene in which this occurred. 
He even quitted his chair, stretched him- 
| self upon the floor, and rolled to and fro 


in great apparent agony, still keeping fast 
| hold of my manuscript the while. 

* Tf I were sure of the words,” he said, 
“TI feel that I could do a great deal with 
the dying Doge.” 

His writhings and contortions of face 


and limb were extreme. No doubt we 
were too near to them. He was still aim- 
ing at the edification and the applause of 
the man on the back bench of the gallery. 
I must say that he scemed to me to be 
grimacing extravagantly. In broken spas- 
modic accents he moaned: 


“ Here let me rest—where the sad solemn stars 

Gleam down so wanly on me, Bianca! 

Give me thine hand—wreathe round me thy white arms. 
Let my last knowledge be that thou art near, 

My parting words and glances all be thine. 

I'd much to say—but my mind wanders far 

From earth. ow dark it grows! Forgive me, child. 
The day is gone; there’s twilight on my soul! 

As blind men walk I grope my way to death. 

My life is ebbing from me, as the land 

Fades from the vision of a drifting ship 

Launched on a black and unknown sea!” 


And at last he fell back heavily, closing 
his eyes, and dropping his jaw in a very 
awful manner. Indeed, he had so far sur- 
rendered himself to the cunning of the 
scene, that it was with some difficulty he 
could be persuaded that he still hved. 


Upon Tony’s proffering him a glass of 


punch he revived, however, and quaffed it 
in the attitude of the dying gladiator. For 





some time his voice was reduced to a mere 
whisper, his exertions had been so severe. 

“ 1 can see,” he said, as he rose from 
the floor, “ that your play contains a good 
deal of what we call ‘fat’ for a heavy tra- 
gedian. But it drags terribly in places. 
I don’t see that your first act is wanted 
at all. The Doge doesn’t come on, and 
Bianca is only talked about. Indeed, she’s 
too much talked about all through. She 
really does very little. Ludovico, the 
villain, has got some good lines to deliver, 
and his scene with the bravos should be 
effective. I could do something with 
Ludovico. There’s a touch of Mephis- 
topheles about him that I rather like. 
But, really, Lorenzo is little better than a 
walking gentleman : a nice pair of legs in 
tights—there’s nothing more needed for the 
part. The first and second senators are 
simply bores, and I should om: all that 
about the Adriatic. It’s poetical, but the 
audience never care for mere poetry, they 
prefer to be without it. After all, you 
know they come to the theatre to see and 
not to hear.” 

“ Tf I may say so,” remarked Vickery, 
“ T think the work is rather calculated for 
perusal than performance.” 

I knew that he would utter some ter- 
ribly cut and dried opinion of that kind. 
There are always people willing to give 
you the very thing you don’t want. My 
tragedy was expressly devised for repre- 
sentation. To praise it on other grounds 
was, in truth, to censure it. 

“I think it beautiful, simply beautiful,” 
said Tony. “ It’s the only word I can 
employ to describe it. I congratulate you 
heartily, my dear Duke.” 

“ Pray accept my congratulations also, 
Mr. Nightingale.” Vickery allowed him- 
self to be affected by Tony’s ardour. “‘ A 
most promising work, I’m sure; and con- 
taining much eloquent and poetic matter.” 

“ And we're really greatly indebted to 
Mr. Mole for the admirable reading of the 
play. It was quite an intellectual treat 
of a high order—that’s my view of it. 
Thank you, Mr. Mole.” And Tony helped 
him on with his coat. 

I, too, hastened to thank Mole for his 
labours. They had not altogether con- 
tented me, but they merited recognition. 

Mole accepted our thanks. He was 
thoroughly pleased with himself; but ap- 
plause was agreeable to him. He sat 
apart for a little while to grow cool, to 
recover his breath and his voice—so far as 
that was possible. 

“ Tt reminds me of old times,” he whis- 
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pered to me. “TI feel as though I’d been 
playing Richard. The finest character in 
the whole range of the drama for pro- 
moting perspiration. I used to do it upon 
barley-water. You haven’t such a thing 
here, perhaps. I'll make beer do as well.” 

Gradually he resumed his clothes and 
his chair at the table. Another bow] of 
punch was mixed. The conversation be- 
came general, and of a more convivial tone. 
My work was occasionally referred to, but 
it had ceased to be a leading topic. We 
entered upon a course of speech - making. 
I proposed the health of Mole. He replied 
in moving, in husky terms, referring affec- 
tionately to our long and firm friendship, 
and predicting for me a career of great 
distinction, though he indicated its direc- 


,tion but vaguely. The healths of Tony 


and Vickery were afterwards duly drunk. 
Subsequently I think we went through the 
list of toasts usually proposed at public 
banquets. Much was said, chiefly ty 
Mole, on the subjects of “ The Drama,” 
coupling with it the name of our host; 
“The Fine Arts,” with which Tony was 
connected ; and “ Literature,” which was 
somehow made to embrace Law, and thus 
to involve Vickery. Certain loyal toasts 
were acknowledged by Mole, probably on 
the score of his being assistant to the 
king’s serjeant-painter, and in such wise 
brought into obscure association with the 
crown. He could have had no better or 
more explicable reason for his returning 
thanks for “ The Church,” except that he 
had once, I remembered, been desirous of 
playing the part of a bishop; but he exe- 
cuted that self-imposed task with much 
appropriate gravity and dignity. 

There was the pale light of coming day 
in the sky when Vickery volunteered the 
song of Post Meridian, and rendered that 
composition with unexpected skill, espe- 
cially in regard to its more florid passages. 
Mole, thereupon, attempted the ballad of 
Black Eyed Susan with but indifferent 
success—he had forgotten the words, and 
his voice could not compass the music. 
It was soon after Vickery had expressed 
his regret that he had omitted to bring 
his flute with him—I was quite unaware 
that he ever performed upon that instru- 
ment, and I did not, I own, deplore its 
absence—that our little party separated. 





Mole’s legs seemed to fail him some. 
what as he went down the stairs, but with 
Vickery’s help he accomplished the descent 
in safety. Their voices sounded noisily in 
the silent quadrangle of the inn. As I 
looked from the window I could see them 
standing in the grey morning twilight 
with a somewhat disreputable air of re. 
velry about them. They were very jocose 
together. Surely they were not laughing 
over my tragedy? It could not be. 

Mole, in his effusive way, was promising 
Vickery orders for any London theatre 
he might elect to visit. He was express- 
ing the pleasure he had experienced in 
meeting with Vickery —he hoped they 
might come together on many subsequent 
occasions. He had been delighted with 
Mr.—he forgot the name for a moment— 
yes—of course—thank you—Vickery— 
Mr. Vickery’s intellectual conversation— 
with his very sound sentiments regarding 
the present condition of the stage. Then 
there was more jesting between them, and 
Vickery laughed — laughed out more 
boisterously than I could have conceived 
possible. 

They were rousing the night porter of 
the inn, asleep in his lodge. They had 
some difficulty, apparently. They were 
crowing like cocks! Vickery’s imitation 
was much the better of the two. Then 
came the noise of the porter unlocking the 
wicket door; its slamming behind them; 
the pattering of their steps on the pave- 
ment without; and all was still. 

“ It’s been capital fun altogether,” said 
Tony, leaning back languidly in his chair. 
“T never enjoyed anything so much in my 
life. But—it’s the heat—the smoke—the 
excitement, I suppose: I never felt so tired 
before.” 

His face was flushed, and his eyes were 
bright ; yet he looked thoroughly jaded, and 
his hand, I noticed, as I parted from him, 
was tremulous and burning hot. 

How well I remember that evening! I 
date from it my abandonment of my hopes 
as a dramatist. I locked up my tragedy 
in my desk and did not look at it, scarce 
thought of it, again, for many years; and 
—a far more important matter—I also 
date from it my first perception of the 
gravely declining health of my friend Tony. 
The poor boy was really very ill. 
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